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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Sltrogenoiu Fertimeni f (w Vtoes. 

In the original layont of tie Government Experimental Orctol at 
Berri, there were three plots of grape vines of equal size, consisting of 
OordoB, sultanas, and currsmts, on which manurial tests were carried 
out for a number of years. Since the orchard was taken over by the 
Horticultural Branch of the Department of Agriculture, the tests have 
been continued, but' the method of applying the totiliser has been 
somewhat modified. Instead of using a drill for distributing it, the 
fertiliser has been placed in the bottom of the first three or four fur- 
rows on each side of the rows of vines, by means of an attachment 
between the handles of the plough. Pour years have elapsed since 
this procedure was first adopted. The results in both the crops 
harvested and the growth shown indicate the great need in these soilB 
for some nitrogenous fertiliser. Owing to its being suitable for mising 
with other acid manures, sulphate of ammonia has been used in all 
cases for supplying the nitrogenous content of any combination, and 
the effect is very marked, particularly during the time the foliage is 
<m the vines. Whether the sulphate of ammonia is used by itself at 
the rate of lewt. per acre, or applied with superphosphate, or in con- 
junction with superphosphate and sulphate of potash, the vines have 
responded very markedly. It is quite possible that *similar results 
would have been achiev^ from the use of nitrate of soda or blood 
manure rich in nitrogen, but the utilisation of these would have 
involved separate dressings and, Consequently, increased the cost of the 
tests.,,. 


Soli TieatmODt and Manures for Frolt and Vines. 

It is not yet too late to apply readily available fertilisers such as 
superphosphate, sulphate of ammonia, or nitrate of soda to fruit trees 
and vines. Before manuring, however, the grower would be wise' to 
endeavor to ascertain whether the treatment of soil has been of such 
a character as to enable the plant to utilise the plant food already 
existing in the soil Instances are frequently met with by the Horti- 
cultural branch of the Department of Agriculture, where trees and ■ 
vines have been planted is' very shallowly prepared soil, with the 
result that the roots are unable to penetrate sufficiently to enable them 
to make much progress. In cases such as this, it is very obvious that 
the first operation necessary is to endeavor to ameliorate the soil 
coney tion from the mechanical standpoint, because the apptication of 
fertilisers to tre^ 'or vines suffering from inability to penetrate the 
subsoil wft be largely a waste of money, and result in disappointment. 



Varieties. 

On the eaq>erimental plots being conducted by; the Department of 
AgrieuBwiiS in conjunction with the Millicent Branch of the Agri- 
Bitreau, a number of varieties of barley are being tested. 
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MODERN HARVESTING METHODS. 


The harvesting outfit that promises the most grain 
in the bag at the least expenditure of time and labor is 
of the greatest importance to the farmer to-day. At 
the price grain is bringing he cannot afford to lose 
any through- faulty methods, nor can he pay more than 
is necessary for harvesting and threshing his crop, for 
his margin of profit is small, and economy in every 
detail is necessary in order to get a reasonable return 
for his labor and investment. 

This modern harvesting plant, consisting of the Inter’* 
national Reaper^Thresher and Titan Kerosene Tractor, 

has already proved itself to be a great saver of grain, time, 
and labor, and is now regarded as the most up-to-date outfit 
for taking offthe^crop With it, the grain is cut, threshed, 
and delivered into bags, which are sewn and dumped ready 
for removal, while the plani continues at work. This mak^ 
it possible to market the crop as fast as it is harvested. 

If you are interested in modern harvesting methods, see thb 
I.H.C. local agent for full information on this plant, or write 
us direct for catalogue. 

Intematidnal Harvester Company of Aostrafia, Pty., Ltd., 
U3-114, North Terrace, Adelaide. 

AGENTS EVeBYWHERE. 
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Included in this number are varieties imported frflpi Prance and 
England. The Feneh varieties include Winter Squpe, Chevalier 
(French), Albert, Princess of Svalof; and the English — Improved 
Champion Chevalier, Improved Goldthorpe, Plumage (Archers), 
Archer Cavens. These varieties have been selected as being the most 
productive in the particular countries from which they have been 
secured, and they will be tried out alongside four varieties grown from 
seed secured in New Zealand last year, namely: — ^Kniver’s Chevalier, 
Archer's Chevalier, Binder, Plumage, and, in addition. Duckbill, 
grown from local seed. 


Oat VarleUes at Boeeworniy. 

A large number of varieties of oats is being grown this year at the 
Boseworthy Agricultural College. Of these it is anticipated that there 
will be available for seed purposes for farmers the following: — 
Lachlan, Early Burt, Scotch Grey, Kherson, Bathurst Early, and 
Sunrise. A number of orders for these varieties has already been 
received, and intending purchasers of seed are recommended to name 
alternative varieties when ordering, and so obviate disappointment in 
the event of supplies of any one sort being over applied for. 


Nitrogen for Oranges. 

Just at the present there is on the Government Experipienitail 
Orchard at Berri an outstanding illustration of the necessity for 
applying nitrogenous fertilisers to orange trees. There is a patch of 
extremely pale, anemic-looking Washington Navel oranges^ with fruit 
thin in the skin but pale on the surface, Adjoining this patch is a 
plot which has been treated with sulphate of ammonia, and the trees 
are of a rich green color, and carrying a splendid crop of deep orange 
colored fruits. The skin of the latter is certainly slightly thicker in 
texture than that of the former, but the general healthy appearance 
IS a staking Indication of the fact that oranges growing under the.se 
conditions need nitre^enous fertilisers. 


Lincolnshire Red Shorthorns. 

Since the arrival of the Lineolnshirc Red Shorthorn cattle at the 
K<»eworthy Agricultural College, the general condition of the animals 

particular two of the females have 
“to large framed cows, 
mtn Produon? dual purpose stock. The cows are not due to 
come into milk until next winter. At the college suitable winter 

the trro separate quarters. The services of 

SDbXZZ r “-liable for u^ on privately owned Shorthorn cows 
fZZZZcowa The fee has been fixed 

per ^k agistment at the rate of 2s. 6d. 
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Eyi6 Faunsnl* Bzpetiiuantal Fann. 

On Byre Peninsula Experimental Farm, and indeed throughout the 
central hundreds, seeding operations took place under difficulties owing 
to the scantiness of the rainfall. By the end of July, barely 6in. of 
rain had been registered at Minnipa. Nevertheless, the Director of 
Agriculture reports the farm crops to be promising in appearance, 
although dependent for heavy yields on fairly abundant spring rains. 
Olive trees, fruit trees, and ornammitai trees have made very fair 
progress, whilst live stock are all in good condition. It is hoped in 
the present season to complete reticulation from the Yarwendntta 
Roclm to the main farm buildings. 


BxMblt of DsnlBb, Irish, and Canadian Bacon. 

With the object of enabling the local bacon curers and pig raisers 
to acquaint themselves with the requirements of the United Kingdom 
in the way of pig products, the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. T. 
Pascoe) has, on the advice of the Dairy Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture, secured samples of Wiltshire bacon from Ireland, Canada, 
and Denmark, The bacon arrived in. South Australia last week, and 
It will be exhibited at the forthcoming Royal Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Society’s show. It is proposed to have two sides from each 
bale smoked, one side pale dried, and the remaining side left in the 
green state. One side of the smoked bacon will be cut in order that 
the public may have the opportunity of judging the type and quality 
of the bacon which commands the highest prices on the English market. 
The knowledge that this bacon has been imported has been received 
with considerable' interest in Victoria, and the Victorian Department 
of Agriculture has communicated with the South Australian depart- 
ment, requesting that it should be made available for display at the 
forthcoming Melbourne Show. After being displayed in Adelaide, 
therefore, the bacon will be sent on to Melbourne for exhibition, and 
•subsequently sold there. 


South AustraUan Grown and Cured Tobacco. 

The crop of tobacco grown by Mr. W. E. Daddow, of Mount Barker, 
in an experimental way in conjunction with the Department of Agri- 
culture, has been flue-cured. The curing process has been carried 
out in a most satisfactory manner, and the result is distinctly pleasing. 
The leaf is of a fine texture and lemon bright color, qualities for which 
tobacco manufacturers are prepared to pay the highest price. 


South Australia Free . from Phylloxeia. 

South Australia occupies the unique position of being the only 
county possessing vineyards covering areas of 30,000 acres or more 
in which the destructive insect known as phylloxera has not made iia 
appearance. This fact is all the more remarkable when it is recalled 
that this pest has been located in the Commonwealth for close on half 
a century, and has practically decimated the vineyards of Victoria 
and severely injured those of New South Wales. Vinegrowers in those 
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States are put to a much greater outlay wheii planting, owing to the 
need for establishing their Tines on one or i other of tte prape stock 
which are resistant to the ravages of this pest. Whilst to a (y rtain' 
extent Souili Australia’s freedom from phylloxera may be attnbnted 
to eircumstances which make the State an exporter rather than aj 
importer of grape products, the work which the Horticultural Branch 
of the Department of Agriculture has done during the past 30 years 
in exercising a close ^ntrol over plants introduced into the State has 
played a very important part. The law is such that anyone intro, 
ducing a grapevine or any portion thereof, excepting the dried fruits, 
is liable to a fine of £100 or imprisonment up to six months. Although 
up till the present the law has not been carried out to the extent of 
obtaining conviction of any person who has been found with plants in 
his possession when entering the State, numerous instances of ignorance 
of the law have come under departmental notice from time to time. 
In each case the plants or cuttings were confiscated and destroyed. 
One outstanding instance oeeurred a few years ago, when a grower 
along the River Murray introduced some thousands of vines overland 
from Mildura, aiid planted them on his block. The grower had the 
mortification of being compelled to pull up and burn the whole of his 
vineyard in the presence of an inspector, and contribute substantially 
to the funds of the Phylloxera Board, which has been elected to keep 
watch on matters of this nature. 


Onrl IiMf. 

Those owners of peaches and nectarines who have not already 
sprayed their trees with one of the standard fungicides, to prevent the 
attacks of the curl leaf fungus, should, according to the Horticultural 
Brsmch of the Department of Agriculture, lose no time in doing the 
work, because after the expiration of the next week or 10 days it will 
be probably too late to prevent the disease injuring the trees and 
jeopardising the prospects of the crop for the coming season. 


FIVE THOUSAND FARMERS WANTED 


TO GIVE THE 
NEW ANNUAL 
CLOVER 


HUBAM 


A TRIAL 
ON 

THEIR FARMS. 


HabAm grown Hi C«iQpb^town. Soath AostraliR, attained a height of fUt. 6iii. In foot monj^ 
Habam is a Fine Soxkkb Fodder —R ath^ra Ditrogpn, wnriobeH the aoil; more drought resistant tnu 
BQdaa grass. We will send jron a IM Mil ^Mket ol Bud iad HahftM BiDltltt in retarn lor sUmpe^ 
iddreeaed envelope. We hare a shipment arriviug by i5e Sk^mjt$h9t week, and 

booking orders while this shipment lasts, hot will have no further s^ to offer for plantiog this season. 

FStOB— Ui. par lh.» Blhi. lor BU* 9^ lor SOt.;. postage estre-rddl, 9d., Is; payable by posts 
order, cheque, or your poet office will dedver seed sod collect Taloe. Speefai. price for largm* quantitia 

Qfomci narutaa and Qa&nlna Entfui’ Ste i in D D% OanrtnatteB, MB9% 


pistiihutors for R. E. (3. McDonald, S. AiU.j 


ARTHUR L. ANDREW & Go., 

91, Kma WILLIAM STBBBT - . VADBLAIOS 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


An y questionB relating to methods of agriculture, horticul- 
ture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of St^ and poultry, 
insect ^d fungoid pests, the export of proouce, and similar 
subjects, will be referred to the Government experts, and 
replies will be published in these pages for the benefit of 
producers generally. The name and address of the inquirer 
must accompany each question. Inquiries received from the 
question*boxeB established by Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspondence should 
be addressed to “ The Editor, Th^ Journal of Agriculture^ 
Adelaide/’ 

Replies supplied by Mr. C. A. Loxton, B.V.fiCe., Government Veterinary Surgeon.] 

“E. 8,” Mount Gambier, reports death of eows from red water. Inquirer also 
ISA other animals suffering with the same complaint 
Reply — You should give a dose of raw linseed oil, and follow twice daily with 
>owder6d carbonate of animonia, one teaspoonful; powder^ nux vomica, one fiat 
easpoonful, in a pint of water with a eupfut of treacle. If improvement does not 
she place in a few' days substitute the following; — Tinct. belladonna, one table- 
poonful ; tinct ferrl perchloride, one taMespoonfid, In a pint of water twice a day. 

“E, Broa,’^ Anbum, have mare 12 years old, discharge from nostrils, swollen 
ongue, and rough coat 

Reply*— The condition of the tongue would account for all the symptoms) and I 
idvise you to put her on the following:— ^Extract of belladonna, los.; chlorate of 
H)ta8h, loz.T honey, 4oz8.; glycerine, iozs. (mix). Give about a tablespoonful of 
ha two or three times daily on the tongue. Do not drench her. If the tongue 
I still swollen use a boraeie mouthwash (boracie acid, one tablespoonful; luke- 
arm water, one pint). Give her soft food. 

'‘F. T.,'’ Ooonalpy^ asks if super bags f^t have been immersed in lime water 
rould have any injurious effect on stock coming into contact with them. 

Reply — Bags which have been so treated can have no injurious effect should they 
ome in contact with stock. The effect of lime ^ter is to neutralise the acid super* 
phosphate and form a harmless insoluble phosphate of lime. 

“S. E.,^' Port Lincoln, has aged pony mare, ill for six weeks, stiff in hind* 
usrters, bad cough, and breathes heavily; poor appetite. 

Reply— I recommend you to give her a small level teaspoonful of powdered nux 
omica onoe a day. Mix it with a little treacle, and give it on the tongue. It 
rould be advisable to bring her in and feed her for a week or two. Give her 
aflScient soft food to keep her bowels relaTOd* Wates her with a bucket, and give 
er loz. Epsom salts and a teaspqonful of chlorate of potash daily in her drinking 
rater. 


Replies supplied P. Mukbay Jones, B,y.Sc., M.B,C.V.8., Assistant Government 
■ Veferinafy Surgeon.] 

“G. G. C./' l^pid Bay,, reports cows that will not get in calf. The Assiataat 
lovernment VetMinaiy Surgeon first asks the two following questions: — (1) Have 
te eows in question aborted or is it they do not hold to the bull after service! 
2) Have you a^y knowledge of any of your cows aborting Within the last 18 

lonths! ; 

Reply— If youn difO^ttlty is one of failing to hold, try the following: — Inject 
Qto each cow i^e pin^ of hikewarm water, ’to which loz. of carbonate of soda has 
*cea added. .Bmut for six d^r&vbefore submitting to tbe bull, omitting on the 

ctual day of ..6 
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'*S, 8. K./' Kingston, has greyhound dog that, after huntuig for. a little while 
^n<y»ka up Eud staggors, falls Over, and whines as if in pain. 

Reply — Throw your dog out of work. Give him comfortable quarters, aoc 
administer the following: — Syrup of buckthorn, one dcsertspoonful. fiep^t ii 
seven days. Note carefully whether any pains show after feeding. 

“W. B. H.,” Bletehley,^ asks what is the cause of calves Scouring and passio^ 
blood. 

Reply— Calves scouring ^is generally due to the effects of bacteria gaining accegs 
to stomach with food. This is generally found under circumstances where bucketj 
and feeding troughs are not scrupulously clean. Thoroughly scald and thoroughh 
clean milk receptacle. Feed milk warm, and make avaimblc lime water, two cup 
fuls to each meal. 

“D. A. N.,^^ Bald Hills, has three-ycar-old fiUy after working two or three hour- 
shows signs of exhaustion; legs swollen and stiff, eyes dull; being fed on rust) 
chaff. 

Reply — I would recommend you to obtain some clean chaff if procurable. Adminis 
ter one tablespoouful of Fowler’s solution of arsenic twice daily in the foo-t. 
Place one handful of linseed in feed. 

‘*A. B. N.,” Wilkawatt, has dog with white film growing over the eyes. 

Reply — I recommend him to obtain the following; — Nitrate of silver, Igr.; dib 
tilled water, loz, Drop a few drops in eyes two or three times daily with an pvh 
dropper. 

“ L. J. C., ’ ’ Kyhybolite, reports death of pigs ; six stillborn, two died immediately 
after the sow had farrowed. The r^aining were killed, as they seemed to h 
in pain. Every care was taken with the sow. 

Reply— I am inclined to think the cause of the mortality to the young pigs was 
the result of some accidental circumstances or injury to the sow whilst running 
in the yard. 

“R. H. N. B.,” Willalo, asks wlmt effect does rusty hay have on horses an-! 
cattle when fed to them! 

Reply— Busty hay if fed can have no good effects at any time. If fed in any 
quantity it is likely to produce sCourijig and other digestive diseases. 

‘*J. J. B.,” Bamco, has horse chews food, and after rolling it around in its 
mouth allows the chaff, &c., to fall to the ground. 

Reply — Your animal is probably suffering from some dental trouble. Examine 
carefully the mouth, gums, and teeth. You may find some rough edges of tic 
teeth projecting and lacerating the cheeks or tongue. If this is so, have the rougb 
edges carefully rasped down. If (he tongue or cheek or gums are injured, wash 
mouth with weak Condy 's solution or weak alum solution, 

“R, E. W;/’ Parilla, has cow recently calved that has difficulty in passing wator 
and manure. 

Reply — I recommend the following to be given as a drench; — Epsom salts. 
I2 qzb.; powdered pnger, 2o2^.; treacle, 4ozs.; to which add a pint of lukeworm 
water. Shake untU dissolved salts, and administer. 

“W. N.,’’ Coomandook, reports cow with teat punctured by barb wire. .A small 
stream of milk runs from the hole. 

Reply— Your animal has what is called a fistula of the teat. The remedy 
surgical, but this should only be attempted when the cow is. dry. The lips of thi’ 
wounds should then be scraped^ and a couple of fine stitches inserted, liue c^re 
being taken to ensure the wound is clean by using a suitable disinfectant. 

^ Grenfell Street, City, asks how long will vims for inoculating keep 

good in bottles ,and how can one tell when it is goodi 

^ply— Virus should not be used one month after collecting, and then every care 
be taken to collect it f^ from contamination, and to have stored at n tern 
perature of about 30deg, On appearance it should be a clear amber color, 
from any suspension or deposited material. 
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Farmers! Read this convincing 
letter from a farmer who uses a 

Fordson 

FARM TRACTOR 

On his farm 


Kadina, June 1st, 1922. 
Duncan Motors, Limited, Adelaide. 

Dear Sirs, 

Re my Fordson which I purchased 
from you two years ago. Honestly 1 am well 
pleas^ with the Tractor. It does my plough- 
ing with an eight-furrow plough, it harrows 
with six leaves of harrows, it cultivates fallow 
with a I Oft. spring tooth, it drills with a 
17-hoe combination, or a S-hoe drill, only 
with light load ; it harvests with an 8ft. reaper- 
thresher at cost for fuel only 3d. per bag on 
20-bushel crop ; it also hauls macWnery in and 
out of shed. The little engine is still going 
good and will last many years. 

Hoping this is of some use to you, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sgd.) Les. J. Coluver. 

P.S. — I can send you ev^ particular of the 
Tractor’? running cost during the two years of 
service, ajso some of my records put up at your 
own request. 


Thb Is an exaet copy, and the letter oame to ns quite nnsoUeited. 
There Is not an ordinary farm Joh that horses can do that tbs FOBDSON 
eannot do better, qolcher, and cheaper. 

SEE IT WOBKING. WBITE IIS BE DEMONSTBATION. 

^ £ 250 . 

Also Sold on Thrms^lOO or £187 lOi., eash on dellvwy, the halanoe 
extoided over two seasons. 

DUNCAN MOTORS, LIMITED, I^MWiaide. 



7373 . 
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“F W 8 ” Eenmaik, adui remedy to ^ 

B^lT-mCTe are many ways of prevention. Perba^ the best and 
4 . to obtain an old briie; to this attaeh one end of a afeo^ b^m h^e bj 
o^a hole bored into the wood. Paos the oto end of 
CTlera and fl* the end to a surcingle by a faotening through hole bote.l a 
ttTottofe^ of the ^le. This allows freedom to graae, at saM tame pteveot 
ing animal from reaching the udder. i 

“ J. H. K. ” Cleve, repiwto mare, five years old, heavy in foal, passing a nunibef 
of white worms; mare rolled on being taken ont of the team. 

S-It is just possible that the trouble was purely a digestive one, and not 
dne to effects of worms. I would advise one pint of raw linseed oil, to whiek 
has been added loz. of turpentine. 

**E J P Whyte-Yarcowie, reports cow that gave birth to twin calves j three 
teats if the’’ cow’s udder are blind; only one teat wo^d give milk. 

Beply The absence of milk may be dne to one of the following causes : 111 

healtt, debiUty, chronic diseases of the bag, wasting of the glMd from prcviom 
d^ee or insufficient food, but sometimes wiU occur sudde^y without anj 
appreciable cause. Treatment of course will consist in removing cause of tk 
&ease if present, feeding on rich food, with plenty of oil cake, warm mashej, 
stripping the udder, and rubbing with a stimulating liniment. 


QRAFTINQ QRAPE-VINBS. 


“Grape-vines are grafted in the springtime, after they have shot out 
three or four leaves on each spur, ’ ’ says the Horticultural Instructor 
(Mr. Geo. Quinn) in reply to a correspondent. “Vines to be grafteJ 
are sawn off a little below ground level, the stem split carefuOy, and 
the wedge-shaped grafts inserted into the split, m^ing the layen 
which are just underneath the bark meet in the stock and scion. li 
the stock be split carefully and a wedge inserted into the centn, 
usually one graft is fitted into the split on either side, and when tit 
wedge is withdrawn the stock clamps the scions or grafts holding then 
in position; blit to be sure, a piece of binder twine is usually houiiil 
around the stock. The whole is then covered up with the fine soil ustil 
the mound hides the top of the grafts. The ^afts or scions an 
secured in the winter at pruning time and buried in moist sand or 
soil in the shadiest or coolest position so as to retard any movement 
of sap and keep the buds dormant. When the time comes for grafting, 
these are dug up and cut into the lengths so that eadi scion will onlj 
carry two buds. When the operation is completed shoots will son 
begin to push through the mound, and when these appear the soil 
should he carefully scraped away, and if the young shoots are sucien 
from the stock, they should be rubbed off and the soil mound CarefuHj 
replaced. This is a most important attention and should not k 
omitted,” 


AORICXTLTURAL BUREAU CONGRESS. 

Members of the AgHcuttural Bureau, who are desirous of heariij 
^pt. S. A. White’s lecture, “ Overland from Adelaidi^ to Darwin,' 
on Tu^ay, September 12th, may secure tickets entitling them k 
admission from the Secretary, Advisory Boan^ Deparlah^ of ^ 
•ulture, Adelaide. Oongr^ delegates will be admitted on thek 
attebdanee Mipsi 
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DEPARTMENTAL DOINGS. 


During the month of August the Director of Agriculture (Professor 
A. J. Perkins) attended Conferen^ of the Agricultural Bureau at 
Orroroo and Milang, and also visited the Government Experimental 
Farm at Minnipa. 

Hobticoltuke. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) attended the Con- 
ference of representatives of various branches of ^he fruitgrowing 
industry, called in Melbourne by thg Minister of Cu^ms for the pur- 
pose of taking a comprehensive survey of the position of the fruit- 
growing industry and endeavoring to form some organisation which 
might be expected to place the. various sections on a better footing. 

The Horticultural Instructor for the; Southern District (Mr. C. H. 
Beaumont) addressed and demonstrated before the Pompoota and 
Hartley Branches of the Agricultural Bureau. 

Genebau. 

The Secretary of the Advisory Board (Mr. H. J. Pinnis) attended 
Conferences of the Agriculture Bureau at Orroroo, Pinnaroo, and 
Milang. He also visited and addressed the Branches at Lameroo and 
Hartley. 

Mr. P. C. Richards attended and addressed the initial meeting of 
the Marama Branch. 

Daibying. 

The Government Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter) visited Gladstone, 
Kadina, Orroroo, and Bute, inspecting farms and factories ; at the last- 
named he addressed the local Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. 

The Assistant Dairy Expert (Mr. H. J. Apps) visited farms and 
factories in the Port Fine, Minlaton, Torkctown, Gawler, and Coonal- 
pyn districts, and addres.sed a meeting of the Adelaide Dairymen’s 
teociation. ' 


DON»T PLANT FRUIT TREES 

' Until yon liare 6«en the 

; PLANTERS GUIDE 

Poet Free to any address. Send now to the 

BALHANNM DECIDUOUS NURSERIES, BALHANNAR, SCUJH AUSTRALIA 

For yonr copy. . 

Thei^jtenalitt are devoted exeleriTdy to the- propa^atws C^^de 

Dedrania Fnlt Treest and ean offer prime treea in leadiaff 'Ctminerelal 
vaiii^. oomtBff ^ai^ft. Inq^ed solicited. Bnsu^-eid^dilhcid 
OTer a ^narto ot a ceatnry. 

e. N. WICKS, Proprietor. 
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BROWN ROT OF CITRUS FRUIT. 

ITS OCCURRENCE IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA ON ORANGES. 



[By Geoffrey Samuel, B.Se., the Laboratory of Plant Pathology, 
Department of Botany, University of Adelaide.] 

In view of the export trade which South Australian citrus growers 
hope to establish, all fungus pests which ate liable to produce rotting 
of the fruit, and file methods to be adopted in controllmg them, are 
necessarily of interest. The only one of these which has so far proved 
of importance in this respect is the common blue mould (species of 
PenicilUum), and all growers arc now aware of the importance of 
packing fruit without the slightest injury to the skin, if the fruit is 


One lemon affected 


Kg- 1.— Bln© Monldt or Penicmiitm rot, in box of lemons. 

vithont infecting otheiu. 
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to be ip storage for any length of time. The appearance of oranges 
rotted by blue mould is familiar to everyone. A soft rot starts from 
.some small wound in the skin, and spreads over the whole orange, 
which ultimately becomes covered with a white mouldy growth, even- 
tually turning to a greenish-blue color. If the fruits immediately 
surrounding such a rotten one have no injury to their skin, the mould 
is unable to attack them, so that a thoroughly rotten orange or lemon 



may be seen in a case, surrounded by perfectly good ones (Pig. 1). 
If care be takeh in the packing, so that the fruit is in no way bruised, 
the losses from this rot are practically negligible. 

Some twenty years ago, however, another type of rot of citrus fruit 
was found to be doing considerable damage to the lemon export trade 
m California.* This rot, which was called brown rot, first became 


R. E. Smith, Browa Hot of the Lemon, Cal. Agr. Exp. Sta., Bnl. 190 (1907), 
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apparent in the packing sheds, where it was found to spread frcnn an 
affected lemon in a case (Pig. 2), until often the entire case was 
rotten. The methods then employed in the Californian lemon industry 
were favorable to the rapid spread of the rot. The lemons were picked 
green, washed in large washers, and cured in curing tents' before 
packing. It was during this curing process that the greatest loss 
oecurr^. The rot also occurred in the orchard, however, and affected 
fruit dropped to the ground. It was usually only the fruit which 
hung close to the ground which became, .affected. When the causal 
fungus and its mode of infection were discovered, good methods of 
control were devised. 

Oranges affected with this rot were found at Laughorne’s Creek 
during August, and later in the same mouth were sent in from Clare. 
This is the first record of the occurrence of this disease in South 


Fig. 3. — Lemoas with Brown Bot trom boxes, showiitg white growth of the 
Pytitacystiji fungus. 


Australia. It is possible,' however, that the fungus may have been 
present here for some years, as there is little to distinguish it to the 
naked eye from the early stages of blue mould. Mr. Quinn says that 
he has s«n oranges similarly affected on several previous occasions at 
Vv probable that these were eases of true brown rot. 

Plant Pathologist in the Department 6f Agriculture 
M Victoria, writes that he first obtained it on oranges imported from 

disease was proclaimed on April 
dWh, 1918 but portly afterwards was found in Victorian orange 
himself has seen the disee^e id many parts 
dLIw h Bright, Swan Hill,' Mildura, and several rther 

* V ^ of the disease 

as It decurs m VictiOia is to be found in the Journal of AarkulUm, 
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Victoria, for Jitnie, 1921. From this article it appears that in 
Victoria leaves and twigs, as well as fruit, are attacked, and that 
oranges suffer much more than lemons. These symptoms differ eon- 
siderably ftom those occurring in America. As yet it is not known 
how widely distributed it is in South Austrcdia. Its probable : 
importance here in future will be discussed after the life-history mid 
method of infection of the fungus have been described. 

Descmption op Brown Rot. 

Brown rot is known to affect lemons, oranges, citrons, pomelos, and 
tangerines at any stage in their growth, but lemons seem to be the 
most susceptible. It is usually only the fruit near the ground which 
becomes diseased, but in the ease of lemons, diseased fruit may occur- 
up to a height of 2ft. or more. The affected fruit is not badly decayed 
at first, only a very slight softening and light-ijrownish color indicat- 
ing the presence of the fungus. It is often not noticed until the fruit 
falls to the ground. The rot 'is always accompanied by a peculiar, 
rather penetrating, and very characteristic odor. 

In the packing house and in storage a fine white mould may be 
formed on the surface (Pig. 3), which is at first rather difScnlt to dis- 
tinguish from early stages of blue mould. After a little practice, 
however, and by the aid of the characteristic odor, the rot may 
easily be recognised. The way in which the fungus grows from an 



affected fruit into all others in contact with it at once distinguishes it 
from blue mould (Pig. 2). In advanced stages of the rot blue mould 
may develop also, and large numbers of a certain smffl fly are often 
found infe^ing cases of affected fruit, the maggots completing the 
work of d^truction. 

The Cause op Brown Rot. 

The fungus {Pythiacystis citrophthora, E. B. Smith), concerned in 
the production of this decay is apparently one which was unknown 
until attention was directed to the Californian lemon disease, and 
which, while it, is an active parasite of citrus fruits, is doubtless ordi-. 
narily a common saprophyte found in moist soUs. It is only when 
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it in growing on moist soil or in water that the fungus produce My 
reproductive spores or conidia by which it can be spread over some 
distance. Under these conditions reproductive bodies called 
sporangia (Pig. 4), are formed on the rnyplium, which are micro- 
scopical, rather ej^-shaped sacs, in the interior of which a number of 
small swimming swarm-spores are produced (Pig. 5). When ripe, 



Fig 5. — Showii^ the development of swarm-spores from sporangia m the 
Brown Bot fungus. In the sporangium on the right the swimming swarm* 
spores are escaping. Magnified about 100 diameters. 


the sporangia burst, and the swarm-spores swim about in the thin 
covering of water on the surface of the soil, Bach swarm-spore settles 
down after a time, and. is able to grow into a new fungus mycelium 
under suitable conditions. 

During rain some of these swarm-spores are liable to be splashed up 
on to the lowermost fruit of citrus trees, where they develop in the 
same manner. The mycelium of the fungus penetrates the skin of 
the fruit, and rapidly grows within, producing the characteristic rot. 
After a time affected fruit usually drops to the ground. Under favor- 
able conditions for the fungus, orchard infection such as this may 
result in the loss of as much as a case from every tree. 

When growing on th? fruit the fungus is always sterile. It forms 
no spores which can be blown about and infect other fruit, as do 
many other parasitic fungi. Spread of the infection from a diseased 
fruit, as happens so much in storage, can only occur by the mycelium 





m 


of ^ into! fruit Jjing in contact with the affected 

one.^‘''!^?S^3^ eh afltectcd fruit drops on to moist ground, however, dr 
is inuntfSed in water, as is done in the washing of Californian lemons, 
abundant .i^rai^ or eonidia are usually formed, capable of infect- 
ing any oth® fruit in the water. Conidia are &e same shape as 
spormipa, tot: mstead of liberating a number of swimming swann- 
gpores, germinate directly forming fungus mycelium. 


CONTBOIi. 

A samjdb experiment in the orchard demonstrated that infection of 
the fruit occurred £tem the ground. A layer of canvas was spread 
under a Certain number of trees, and it was found that on these teeea 
ao rotten lemons occurred, while on all the neighboring trees were 
sonsidefable numbers. The method of orchard control adopted in 
California was to grow a crop of vetch or bnir-clover during the winter, 
in order to get a good thick covering over the soil, especially under the 
trees. Thia w® later ploughed in, and the ground kept well cultivated 
iuring the summer. A certain amount of pruning of the lower 
branches was also necessary. 

As was seen above, affected fruit produced numerous sporangia or 
conidia when immq|ped in water, so that the rot was often largely 
spread in the -washer. Fruit then infected subsequently spread the 
rot to many others by contact in the tent-curing process. It was 
found that comparatively small amounts of disinfectants, such as 
formalin, permanganate of potash, or bluestone, in the water of the 
wadier ware suflScient to check infection during this process. 

These methods, together with careful elimination of diseased fruit 
during picking, washing, and packing, proved effective in control, 
and the Californian lemon industry recovered from a danger which 
was rapidly becoming very serious. Prom 1901 till 1905 the rot, 
the cause of which was then unknown, increased in destructiveness 
from year to year, even in the cleanest packing houses. In 1905 the 
“Lemon Men’s Club” brought the matter to the notice of the StafS 
Experiment Station, asking for a scientific investigation of the trouble, 
and offering to co-operate in any experiments necessarj'. As a result, 
in less than two years, the causal fungus, its life-history and modh 
of infection, and methods for control, were worked out, and losses 
reduced from thousands of dollars per year from single packing houses 
to a negligible toount. 


Pbobable Impobtance in South Austb.alia. 

From the above account of the life-history of the fungus, it will be 
seen that it is unlifely to become of much importance in South Aus- 
tralia. Even in the export trade there is nothing corresponding to. 
the washing and curing processes of the Californian lemon industry,: 
during which the rot |q;iread so rapidly before methods of control were 
devised. It is in the wetter orange-growing districts, such as Clare, 
that the fnpgus Will^ptobahly recur to a certain extent, every year, 
becoming more prevalent during unusually cold, wet, winters. In the 
irrigatipn .areas the surface of the ground as a ^e never beeom<» 



ML 






flooi the surf^, ttat «t ii» aH l^ely, to., 

ptacticaUy nothing ig known aato the disti^n^n of^bro™ 
Mt in South Australia. It may be that t^_^ dl?«A not^histon tae 
K Sy in this State;, but it would I.e. to Imvejs^ of 
ntZg M do not resemble ordinary bine moiddimrwar^^ the 
Department of Agriculture for investigation. As far as is known, 
Kgus cannot spread over great, di^ces, as do other 

parasitic fungi, by means of their air borne spore?. If th^f^gns 
Kwn to be in a certain place, therefore,, pre^utions can be taken 
againat its further spread by seeing that no fmit on to. ground 
Serried from this part of the orchard to any other, Good^ciilti. 
vation during a hot Australian summer might po^bly.i .erwcatt 
it .from the ground altogether. v ; 

rriM UhutwtloM inclnded with this article. 
ol thTuaTTersity of CBlifonii*, “Brown Bot of the tempn, by Ralph 
Others,! 
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New Season’s Crop. 

Sudan G-rass. 

Jap. Millet 
Sorghoms 
Iiuoerne 
Prairie Qraas 
Kentucky Blue 
Obewing’s Pesoue 
Faspalum 

Also, 

Yorkshire Hero Poas 
lihiglish Wonder Feae 
Stratagem Peas 
Canad^ Wonder Beana 
Kentucky Wonder Beans 
“ Startki ” Batter Beaus 
Epiouie Beaus 
Msuie, Ac. 

We COD Qnote Ton to Adiaiitage. 


E. B. COX & Co., 

SEED MEECHANIS, 

BmuUe fit. ft East Terrace. 


GOOD DIVIDENDS 

result from ah investment in 

FORGAN’S 

STFFI 

CULTIVATOR 

SHARES 

Their wearing qualities are 
unsurpassed. 

Prices are right. 

J. ib R. FORGAN, 

Crystal B^ook and Foirt PiriA 
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FIftST REPORT ON THE TURRETFIELD 
DEMONSTRATION FARM. 


[By Abthub J. Pebkins, Director of Agriculture.] 

Last year the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. T. Pascoe, 
decided that the Turretfield Experimental Farm should in future yemm 
be run as a demonstration farm, i.e‘ a farm on which the endeavor 
would be made to demonstrate financially the principles on which 
farming should be carried out in that particular district. Accordingly 
the change was made on July 1st, 1921, and the present report covers 
a period of nine months, namely, from that date to March 31st, 1922, 
the conventional end of the agricultural year. Future reports will hear 
referffliee to regular periods of 12 months, apart from interim reports 
which may from tinw to time appear necessary. 

Difficulties op the Position. 

The position before us is by no means easy : success in general farm- 
ng is so often a matter of successful dealing, and the various opera- 
ions are so interlocked one with the other that in final analysis it is 
)y no means easy to disengage the part which each individually may 
lave contributed to the success or the failure of the balance-sheet. And 
ret, if this new venture is to be of value educationally, it is not so 
nuch the final balance-sheet figures that are of value, as a correct 
!stimate of the es[^t to which various farming operations may have 
lontributed to these figures. It will be particularly necessary to dis- 
engage purely dealing operations from normal farming ones. Unfor- , 
nnately, from our present point of view, farming transactions do not 
■eadily admit of that clear-cut issue which usually attaches to ordinary 
iommercial transactions. When accounts are closed at the end of the 
igricultural year there is usually much produce on hand, which must 
ie taken over at a valuation. Valuation is naturally based on values 
iurrent at the time, and in endeavoring to determine the success or 
failure of specific farming operations we are naturally guided by the 
results of such valuations. For example, we may have on hand £500 
vorth of hay, and bn this figure we determine the extent to which hayT.. 
trowing m^ haPe proved successful for the season under consideration- 
M a later date pidbes may rise or fall, and influence the balance-sheet. 
>f the succeedir^-year, or ey^ of several future years, according, . as ? 
fh(! hay is held hr diStiosed bf mwe br less rapidly. The final sal^,. 
Whenever fte;^. take place, might put quite a differmit complexion bh: 
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the results of the season in which the hay happened to have be® pm. 
There are other difficulties, too, which wiU become app^t m the 
coarse of these reports. 

The Pabm. 

The Turretfield Demonstration Farm adjoins Eosedale, and is 
sitnated 10 miles from Gawler. The land is generally undula^g and 
heavy in character, and lies on both sides of the River Gawler: to a 
certam extent this complicates working operations, and m places 

renders fencing somewhat costly. -i. x , 

The total area of the farm is T,604 acres, which may be distributed 


as follows: — 

1. Arable area 

2. Non-arable grazing area • • • • • • • • • • ■ 

3. Area occupied by buildings, yards, plantations, &e. 


Acres. 

1,251 

334 

19 


1,604 


The mean rainfall on the farm over the past 14 years was 18.04ii), 


Present Farm Policy. 

The general farm policy which it is intended for the present to 
follow can be gathered from extracts of instructions which I supplied 
to the manager when the change was first brought about:— 

“1. For the present I am of the opinion that we can illustrate to 
best advantage the following general scheme of farming: 

“A farm, the main crop of which is cereal hay or wheat, preceded 
by bare fallow, and followed by a second crop of barley or oats. A 
fat-lamb flock and pigs will be the main form of livestock to be asso- 
ciated with these crops. 

“2. In order to conform to the above scheme, in each year crops 
should be laid out roughly on the following lines: — 


Arable Area. 

Acres. 

Bare fallow 450 

Hay or wheat .- 450 

Second crop (barley or oats) 200 

Grazing crops , . . .... • . . . 160 


1,250 

“3. The bare fallow is to be reserved exclusively , for the hay or 
wheat crops. The latter crops to be of such a character as to.be adapted 
to hay or wheat, according to the character of the season and market 
prospects at harvest time. 

“4. The second crops, barley or oats,' must be sown on the hay 
ntnbUes. In ordimary cir®mstances th^ land which is: to carry then 
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A Splendid Soil Restorer. 

SWEET CLOVER 


(MELILOTUS ALBA). 

Sweet Clover will grow on almost , 

any soil, is an excellent soil improver, 
and thoroughly hardy. Can be pas- 
tured,cut and fed green or cut for 
hay. Restores the necessary fertility -fe 

to poor worn-out land, does not bloat 
cattle or sheep, and is a splendid 
plant for honey bees. 




Make Ensilage— Defy Drought— Sow 

Brunning’s SORGHUMS. 

Don’t be left when drought comes— Sow Bnuinii^’s Soighnius 
and have an abundance of Summer Fodder, 

— FOBTHEB INPOEMATION ON APPLICATION. — 


The Genuine 

“GARAWr* 

SUDAN 

— GRASS 

Gets Best Results. 

Sudan Grass is the Best of all 
Summer Hay Grasses — Yields up 
to 8 tons per acre. Can be pas- 
tured. cut green or made into Hay 
and Ensilage. It is an insurance against drought, as it thrives under 
very dry conditions where other plants Will Not Live 

SAMPLES AND PBI0B8 ON APPLICATION. » 





BRUNNINCSI 


(F. H, BRUNNINQ PTV., LTD.), 

^ ELIZABETH ST., MELBOURNE. 
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should be brok^ up with skim plough or heayy cultivator as ^ly^r 
hsmst as CircuihrfthBes peWait of. The roller shoiiff Sel:^ ^ly 
to get the soil into suitable seeding eonditimi, ;^femice should 
psually be given to barley over oats, in view of the posaibi]ity,Q{ later 
' rowing, and consequently of getting the land soiA in ; clekner con- 
dition. 

“5. Similarly, the grazing crops should be sown on hay or wheat 
stubbles; according to circumstances they will consist of autumn sown 
cereal crc^s, such as oats, or in favorably early seasons of rape. The 
stubbles set aside for the purpose should, after grazing, be broken up 
lighti^y as early after harvest as possible. When favored with end of 
March rains seeding should proceed immediately, with a view to secur- 
ing early germination and an abundance of early winter feed. Should 
autumn rains prove scanty and April comparatively dry, these graz- 
ing crops should be sown under dry conditions of soil, in order to 
Wing about germination with the first important fall of rain. In other 
words, with these crops the aim should he to secure as early germinor 
tion as the season permits of . 

“In certain circumstances it might be advisable to sow comparatively 
late (say,- July or early August) a crop of pease for grazing in summer. 

: “6. I propose that ^ain from the second crops shall in the main 
be fed to livestock, rather than be marketed in kind. It should go 
mostly to pigs, but a reasonable proportion must he reserved each year 
' for autumn feeding of ewes in Iamb, and whenever necessary for winter 
feeding of both ewes and lambs. 

“7. The type^of sheep ultimately to be kept on the farm will be 
‘aettled later on; in the meanwhile, you can utilise those you have on 
hand ^Border Leicesters and Grade Border Lekesterir) . Eventually 
We shall have to decide between Merino and Crossbred ewes. For the 
^purposes we have in view, my present inclination is towards thp latter, 
but much must depend on circumstances. One thing, however, I wish 
to emphasise, and that is that oh no account must ewes be kept too long 
«i the farm before being fattened off for market. I want no broken- 
,Blouthed elves on the farm. 

- “As to number of ewto to be kept, I want them to be adeqttotc to the 
available, coupled with a reasonable amount of hand feeWng! You 
t^ll have about 333 acres of permanent pasture and 150 of graz- 
'i^g crop, besides the grazing available on unbr(&eh itu!bb^^|fc fal- 
iWwed land, and On land in' the process of being falfewed. roe cir- 
Bmstanw it Should not b^lmpossible ultimately toloB^l^^wWfihing 
I recognise, however, that it would, perhaps, be unwise to take 
I that number until adeqxtate provision has been lUcWe fpF hand 



^(WKNM, m 

"8. I a 8pe<^ feature shaU be made of mn^.and 

fattmiiig pjlgB/for 'iaarket, beuw breeding sowB should M 

inoeas^^ inuaber. I admit that until an export market, iir epred 
pork haS"D^ estid>liabed we shall at times lose mone^ on 

pigs.': 1 am,s^pus, however, to stapes, their importanee to the .farmer, 
and am prepar^ to accept responsibility for possible losses in this 
direction. 

“9. I desire that all crops sown on bare fallow shall be dressed with 
2 cwts. of superphosphate, and second crops with Icwt. Grazing crops, 
with the exception of pease, need not receive any manure. 

‘'10. Subject to my concurrence, you are at liberty to carry out any 
legitimate fanning transactions calculated to improve the finaneial 
aspects of the farm balance-sheet.” 

PiNANCtAt ' Position op the Farm at the Outset. 

Down to June 30th, 1921, the farm was run as an experimental farm, 
and on July 1st rf the same year it was taken over on a “'walk in, walk 
out’’ basis as a demonstration farm, to be run on lines already indi- 
cated. The land and permanent improvements were valued by the 
Land Board, whilst stock and plant were valued by an outside valuator 
and the manager of the farm. 

Land and improvements as shown in the balance-sheet were valued 
as follows: — £ ».d. 

Land (arable, £9,777 ; non-arable, £1,002) .... 10,779 0 0 

Buildings 2,388 10 0 

■Water service ...................... 79 10 0 

Fencing . . 990 0 0 

£14,237 0 0 

The land without improvements has therefore been valued at 
£6 14s. 4d. per acre, and inclusive of improvements at £8 17s. 6d. The 
non-arsble area was valued at £3 an acre. We propose allowing for 
rent in these statements on the basis of 5 per cent, of the capital value, 
namely, £711 17s. pe^^ annum; and this sura it is hoped will be paid 
annually into Government revenue. 

Live and dead stock and growing crops were valued at £3,353 18s. 2d. 
Details eoncertung this heading are shown in the 1 alance-sheet. They 


' may be summarised as follows:— £ s. d. 

Tools and plant . . . . . . 724 10 0 

Farm produce .. .. .. .. ,. .. .. 580 10 0 

Livestock .. .. .. .. 1,280 3 6 

Grovring crops .............. 61117 6 

Sundries 156 17 2 


Total £3,353 18 2 
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T^e gum of £3,353 18s. 2d. represents, therefore, the floating wpital 
of the demonstration farm; on this sum it is proposed to pay 
into' the Treasury interest at the rate of 5 per cesrti, ■ pMnely, 
£167 I3s. lid. Prom time to time, and aecorcMng as faito revenue per- 
mit, it is proposed gradually to repay into the revenue the total value 
of this floating capital : hence interest charges under this hiding will 
be progressively reduced, and ultimately disappear. 

Over and above this, the Government placed to the credit of the 
demonstration farm a sum of £2,200, which in these statemeute can 
be most conveniently treated as a bank overdraft on current account, 
against which interest is charged monthly, in proportion to the value 
of the overdraft at the time. According as fartn revenues permit, it 
is proposed in the course of time to reduce, and ultimately to eliminate 
completely, the value of this overdraft by successive payments into 
the Treasury. Interest at the rate of 6 per cent, will be charged when- 
ever the overdraft is availed of; and, concurrently, interest will be 
allowed to the farm whenever the current account is in excess of 
£2,200. It is proposed to pay annually into revenue the difference 
between the two. 


General Results op Bal.ancb-shbet. 

We are now in a position to examine the general results of the first 
nine months’ campaign. As the balance-sheet shows, they have resulted 
in a gross profit of £1,198 16s. fid. Prom this figure we are able to 
determine the net profit to the Government, viewed in the light of 
landlord and owner, after deduction of the manager’s salary and esti- 
mated value of land tax and district rates, which have not been shown 
in the balance-sheet, since they have not been paid directly by us. 

It should be stated here that the manager’s salary is not paid from 
farm revenue, but by Parliamentary grant. He is, however, provided 
with a house, the upkeep of which will be met by the farm, as well as 
the cost of food and service for himself and family. The Minister 
decided that in assessing the manager’s value in a commercial concern 
his salary should be assumed to be at the rate of £300 per annum, witli 
house, net. The upkeep of the manager and his family (food and sen 
vice) amounted to £84 for the period of nine months. This leaves £141 
to be deducted as proportional charge for manager’s salary, and this 
will be debited under “general” to various accounts, and be paid 
into the Treasury. 
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METTERS’ 

Nufrend Spraying Outfits 

Are manufactured entirely in our works, and can 
be supplied to fill the requirements of the small 
grower as well as the largest requirements. 


!ALl AND INSPECT, OR WRITE FOR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
POSTED TO ANY ADDRESS. 

METTERS, Limited, 

142, RUNDLE STREET, 

ADELAIDE. 

3PEGIAL NOZZLE FOR BLOW-PLY PEST. 


UiL PARTS OF POMP ARE STANDARDIZED AND MANU- 
FACTURED IN METAL TO RESIST ACID COMPOUNDS. 


ULUSTRATINO OUR TYPE B, POWER OUTFIT. 
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t 26 _ _ 

i6s. lOd., and MmaTraS^ MCld. 
Hence, from the point of view of capital engaged, Geye^eat net 
profit for nine montha wonW be;— ' , ^ 


Grow profit . . . . 
Less — 

Manager’s salary 

Land tax 

Coundl rates .. 


. . . . . . 1,198 16 6 
£s.d. 

141 0 0 
16 16 10 
21 7 1 

179 3 11 


Net profit £1)019 12 7 

The capital (fixed and floating) engaged by Government is repre- 
sented by £17,590 18s. 2d. On this sum, £1,019 12s. 7d. earned in nine 
months represents interest at the rate of 7.73 per cent, per annum. 
There is no need to take into account interest on overdraft, since 
interest on current account more than balances il^£8 8s. 4d. against 
£8 16a. 6d. In view of the indifferent character of the season, and of 
the fact that we were facing for the first time the problems of a new 
line of policy, I am of the opinion that these results are by no means 
unsatisfactory. 

Prom another point of view it may be stated that after paying 
Government interest on fixed and floating capital at the rate of 5 per 
cent.— £659 13s. 2d.— rates and' taxes, and the manager at the rate of 
£300 per annum, the net profit of nine months’ operations is repre- 
sented by £359 19s. 5d. 

Let us now look at these returns from the point of view of a farmer 
running his own farm. In the circumstances we may imagine the 
manager, as proprietor, engaging £17,590 18s. 2d. towards land, stock, 
and plant, for which interest must be earned before anything can he 
left for himself. This implies the deduction from gross profits of the 


following items: — 


Gross profits • ■ 

Less — £ s. d. 

5 per cent, on fixed capital (rent) 533 17 9 

5 per cent, on floating capital . . 125 15 5 

Land tax 16 16 10 

District council rates 21 7 1 


£ s. d. 
1,198 16 6 


69717 1 


Owner’s earnings (nine montha) .... £500 19 5 

It follows, therefore, that assuming the present manager to be owner, 
after keeping himself and family in food and service, -and allowing 
6’^r cehi on bi^&ed SJad floating capital, he would: 
net earnings of £500 198. 5d. 



Ag^ titeni js po need to t>fce: into eonsideralioii intere^ m aver- 
dr&^ unee. ^cdetest en: the euctent aeoount was actually 8 b. 2d^ in 
excess of the femet. 

Pbomt and Loss Account. 

The profit and loss account, which is attached "herewith, indicates 
under What heads the profits and losses of the season can be disto- 
bnted. I propose examining individtial accounts in detail. Before 
doing so, however, it will be necessary to distribute ambn^ the 
various accounts the general expenses which have been omitted from 
the balance-sheet. The items under consideration are as follows : — 


^ .& s. d. £ s. d. 

Interest on fixed capital aecovmt (rent) — 533 17 9 

Interest on boating capital .. 125 15 5 

Manager’s salary .. 141 0 0 

Land tax . 16 16 10 

District council rates 21 7 l,i 


£304 19 4 

Less difference between interest on cur- 
rent account and interest on over- 
draft 0 8 2 

304 11 2 



POWER Itt HIS FARM MEANS WEALTH TO THE FARMER. 


ItWOMCTOMBS— 

The Adelaide Chemical & Fertilizer Co., Ltd., 

STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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The distribution of these additional exiienses is lirgelj^ ai^br of 
» prim»ti. and therefore open to error, which is tawyoadahle whkever 
an attempt is made to determine the cost of individual aki^bltural 
operations. 

Rent can be distributed only in proportion lo area occupied by each 
crop or type of agricultural activity ; the only distinction tlist can bt 
made is between arable and non-arable land. I propose that the distri- 


bution be as follows: — 

Hay account . . 
Sheep account . 
Wheat account 
Barley account 
Oat account . . 
Pigs account . . 
Cattle account . 
Poultry account 


s. d. 
229 11 2 
101 18 6 
125 ' 3 6 
31 18 2 
21 2 0 
14, 0 7 
9 8 4 
0 15 6 


Nine months’ rent 


£533 17 9 


Similarly, general items, including manager’s salary and interest or 
floating capital— -£305 Is. 2d.— must be distributed amongst the various 
accounts. I have apportioned them proportionally to the importance 
of expenditure incurred under each account, namely : — 


Hay account . . 
Pigs account . . 
Sheep aceovuit 
Wheat account 
Barley account 
Cattle account 
Oat account . . 


£ s. d. 

124 2 7 
45 13 5 
45 13 4 
43 5 6 
18 2 4 
17 16 4 
9 17 8 


£304 11 2 


Wheat Account. 

Profit on this account is shown as £188 18s. lOd. ; if from this figure, 
however, we deduct £125 6d. for rent and £43 5s. 6d. for general 

expenses, as above, the actual net profit is reduced to £20 9s. lOd. 

The area involved was 157.53 acres, which returned 2,079bush. 401bs., 
or 13bush. 121bs. an acre. This is not a very good yield, but it should 
be remembered that on the whole the best and most profitable crops 
were cut for hay, as representing the better commercial proposition of 
the two. The net profit per acre, after allowing for every possible 
form of contingency, including 18 months’ rent, manager’s expenses, 
taxes, &c., is represented by 2s. 7d. an acre. 

I should have liked to have been able to analyse this account very 
dosely, and this I hope to be able to do in fitSre 
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pregeBt instoe^ Itow-ever, ofietatioiis having started from July Ist, 
we tpok ote*' groxTing crops at a valuation, and cannot, therefore, 
jnal^ qu^ions of expenditure earlier than July 1st, and, therefore, 
subsequent to seeding. I shall, therefore, merely add a few additional 
details by way of information. 

The crops taken over were valued at £191 13s. 3d., or £1 4s. 4d. per 
acre. By March 31st, 655buah. 471bs. had been sold at 4s. 7^d., realis- 
ing £152 Os. 8d. ; 1,421 bush. 201hs. still on hand were valued at 4s. 8d,, 
representing £331 12a. lid. General expenses distributed pro rata 
have been rather heavy. By closer attention to recorded details we 
hope in the future to remedy this difficulty. In the present season 
they are represented by £58 13s. 4d., or 7s. 5^d. per acre sown, or 6|d. 
per bushel reaped. Expenditure under this account may be summar- 
ised as follows 



Total. 

Per Acre. 

Per Bushel. 

Valuation of growing crops 

£ a. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

d. 

(157.53 acres) 

101 13 

3 

1 

4 

4 

22.118 

Wages (harvest) 

3.5 10 

3 

0 

4 

6 

4.098 

Use of horses (harvest) .... 

27 11 

10 

0 

3 

6 

3.184 

Use of implements (harvest) 

18 17 

g 

0 

2 

5 

2.177 

Bags and twine 

14 16 

0 

0 

1 

11 

1.708 

Gristing wheat 

0 5 

3 


— 


6.772 

General 

58 13 

4 

0 

7 

6 

Rent 

125 3 

€ 

0 15 

10 

14.450 

Totals 

£472 10 

8 

£3 

0 

0 

54.507 

Leas value of agistment on 

stubbles . . . . 

8 2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0.935 

Net cost 

£464 8 

6 

£2 

19 

0 

53.571 


Thus, in so far as this particular season is concerned, after making 
allowance for every item of expenditure directly or indirectly con- 
cerned, including costs of management, rent, very heavy general ex- 
penses, the cost Of raising the wheat crop was represented by £2 19s. 
an acre, which on the low average secured, 13bush. 121bs., works out 
to about 4s. 5id. a bushel. At 4s. 8d. a bushel, therefore, it would take 
over 12bush. to pay for the cost of raising and handling the crop. 

It should be stated that on the credit side of the account, £8 2s. 2d. 
was allowed for agistment on the stubbles, to balance the 18 months’ 
rent charged to tbe wheat crop. 

Hat Account. 

The hay account shows a gross profit of £568 15s. 9d. Prom this 
sum we shall have to deduct £229 11s. 2d. (18 months’ rent) and 
€124 2s. 7d. for proportion of general expenses. This will leave us 
with a net profit of £215 2s. 



i . Pse am cptlor^ fttnowted to 380^T acreSi Irota 

!V}>^ 786 tons Sewts. were takes, or about 3 tona 16o^ to the aere. 
llie set pruSt per acre ia therefore represented bjr,lb8; 4d.y whl^ of 
eoone, contrasts favorsbljr wito the net profit for wheat oil 3^ U. 
It must be recognised, however, that in the main the best crops iweie 
eat for hay, and, moreover, that generally seasonal conditions of the 
district are apt to favor hay crops more than wheat crops, ' ' 

By March 31st, 1922, of the hay cut in that season, 4^ 'tons had 
been sold at 40s., realising £88 ICte.; 23 tons had been fed to livestock, 
and charged up at £47 15s. ; whilst 715 tons stdl on hand were valued 
at 358. a ton, representing a total of £1,252 14s. 9d.,' together with 
5 tons of chaff, valued at £15. 

Expenditure under this account may be summarised as follows 


Total. Per Aere. Pet Ton. 



£ a. 

d. 

« 

S. 

d. 

£ 

"d. % ■ 

Value of growing orops taken 







over (280.97 acres) . . . . 

. . 351 4 

3 

1 

5 

0 

0 

8 11.2 

Wages (harvest, &c.) . . . . 

. . 274 13 

0 

0 

19 

7 

0 

6 11.9 

Use of horses (harvest. Ae.) 

. . 76 19 

0 

0 

5 

6 

0 

1 11.5 

Use of implements (harvest, 







ete.) 

.. 30 6 

9 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 9.3 

Salt 

1 17 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 0.6 

Twine 

.. 53 19 

3 

0 

3 

10 

0 

1 45 

Insnranee 

. . 18 IS 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 6.7 

fieCetal . . 

.. 166 8 

7 

0 11 10 

0 

4 2.8 

JBent 

. . 229 11 

2 

0 16 

4 

0 

5 10.08 

Totals ........ 

. £1,203 14 10 

£4 

5 

9 

£1 10 7.58 

Less value of stubble agistment 14 17 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

,0 4.5 

Net costa 

. £1,188 17 

9 

£4 

4 

8 

£1 10 3.08 


It is a matter of surprise to me that the net cost of producing and 
handling a good hay crop should have attained to £4 48. 8d. an acre, 
or 308. 3d. a ton. Relatively to wheat, the harvesting wages are un- 
doubtedly heavy ; they admit of being distributed as follows : — 


Total. Per Acre. Per Ton. 

£ >■ d. {, d. d. 

Binders (wages) 21 12 3 1 6 6.6 

Stocking (wages) 68 13 10 4 11 21.0 

Carting to stack, faj. . . . 181 16 7 12 1] 55 5 

Varions 2 10 4 0 2 olf 

Totals .. .. ..£274 13 0 19 6 83.8 


Barlkv Account. 

I have shown in the earlier portion of this report that it is intended 
%t barley should occupy an important position in the farm rotation. 
It .is not to he grown on f allow land, hut on wheat or hay stubbles, and 
toughly in the proportion of one-half of the crops grbro bn ifalibw. B 
follows that against this crop one year’s rent 0 % will be chargeable. 
The barley grown will he of the Cape type. The gi-ain ifelf will not. 
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as a rule, be sold, but will be niarketed through pigs, Hence, . the 
general results of this account must always be considered jointly with 
the pig account. 

The profit and loss account shows a credit balance of £35 5s. lid.; 
from this we shall deduct £31 18s. 2d. for rent and £18 2s. 4d. in the, 
way of unallotted general expenses, leaving an apparent net loss of 
£14 14s. 7d. 

The area sown to barley, 75.75 acres, was less than we intend ulti- 
mately attaining to. It yielded l,485bush., or 19bu8h. 301bs. to the 
acre. The manager reports the crop to have been exceptionally rank, 
and very badly lodged by rough weather towards harvest time, with 
the result that a large proportion of the grain was lost. 

By March 31st, 465bush. of this barley had been fed to livestock, 
principally pigs, and charged up at the relatively low figure of Is. 9d. 
a bushel. We had on hand at the time 778bush., which were also 
valued at Is. |9d. a bushel, representing £68 Is. 6d., and 243bush. in 
the crushed state at 2s. 6d., representing £30 7s. 6d. 

It will be noted that the position of this account has been very much 
affected by valuations. It is probable that had we sold the barley, we 
could have realised 2s. 3d. a biishel, or thereabouts, which would have 
added £37 2s. 6d. to our returns, and left a net profit of £22 7s. lid., 
representing 58. lid. an acre. The profits, however, as we shall see 
later on, were amply recovered by the pig account. 

On the expenditure aide, this account may be summarised’ as 
follows : — 


Value of crops taken over 

Total. 

£ s, d. ■ 

(20 

Per Acre. 
s, d. 

Per Bushel. 
d. 

acres at los.) 

.. 15 0 

0 

— 

— 

Seed (55.75 acres) 

5 13 

8 

1 9 

1,080 

Super (55.75 acres) 

6 6 

0 

1 11 

1.180 

Wages 

.. .33 13 

2 

10 6 

6.409 

Use of horses 

.. 31 6 

5 

9 7 

5.870 

Use of implements 

.. 10 8 

3 

3 3 

2.006 

Bags and tivine 

10 11 

1 

2 9 

1.706 

Oushing barley 

7 2 

6 

— 

— 

General 

. . 24 14 

11 

6 6 

4.000 

Rent 

. . . 31 18 

2 

8 5 

5.156 

Totals 

. . £176 14 

2 

44 8 

27.407 

Less stubble agistment . . . 

. .. -21 5 

4 

5 7 

3.437 

Net coat 

. .. £155 8 10 

39 1 

23.970 


From the above it will be seen that after taking every possible item 
of expenditure into consideration, last season a second crop of barley 
cost 39s. Id. an acre to put in and take off, or about 2s. a bushel, on 
a 19|bush. harvest. General results would have been much more favor- 
able hut for exceptionally difficult harvesting conditions. It remains 
te be stated' that the second two’ip>lnmns are partly estimates, owing 
to the fact that part only of the crop was sown (before July 1st 
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Pifl Account. 

The pig account closes with a credit balance of £113 11s. lOd. From 
this sum must be deducted £14 Os. 7d. for rent and £45 13s. 5d. for 
unallotted general expenses. This leaves us a net profit of £53 17a. lOd. 

The position and value of the herd on July Ist, 1921, and . March 
31st, 1922, respectively, is shown below:— 


July ist, 1921. 

£ a. d. 

5 boars 25 13 & 

16 brood sows . . . . 75 12 0 

6 baconers 22 0 0 

18 slips 48 10 0 

7 weaners 5 5 0 

35 suckers 13 10 0 


Total £100 19 0 


March Slst, 1922. 

£ 8. d. 

7 boars . . . . 30 2 0. 

33 sows 152 5 0 

10 baconers ...... 35 0 0 

48 slips 96 0 0 

36 weaners 35 10 0 

19 suckers 9 0 0 


Total £357 17 0 


. It will be noted, therefore, that during this period of nine months 
the value and numbers of the herd have practically doubled. During 
this period cash returns from the herd attained to £266 16s. lOd., 
distributed as follows: — 

Sale of Breeding Stock — 


6 boars £40 11 6 £ s. d. 

11 sows 54 5 0 

94 16 6 

74 market pigs 159 8 3 

Household 0 17 1 

Service feed 4 5 0 

Show prizes 7 10 0 


£266 16 10 


Expenses incurred may be summarised as follows : — 


Labor 

Foodstuffs — 

849bush. barley .... . 

523bush. wheat 

7 tons pea haulms . . . . 
2 tons meat meal . . . . 
l,992.7galls. skim milk 

Water 

Use of horses 

Use of implements 

Depreciation on buildings . 

Show entrance fees 

General 

Rent . . . . . 


£ s. d. 
82 0 0 


£ s. d. 

89 13 3 
68 15 1 
5 5 0 
39 0 1 
12 9 2 

— 215 2 7 

17 2 

1 5 11 

.. .... 1 14 0 

1 : 6 10 

.. .... 1 15 2 


61 4 9 
14 0 7 


£37917 0 
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It will he acted in the above that whilst barley entered very largely 
into the rations led to pigs, appreciable quantities of wheat were 
availed of as well. This was unavoidable, because at the outset the 
barley taken over was not adequate for our requirements. It is 
intended idtimately, however, to market the whole of our barley 
through pigs, and although this does not imply that seconds and in- 
ferior wheat, and even good wheat, if necessity arises, will be excluded, 
it means that barley, together with such complementary foodstuffs as 
may be necessary, will be the chief foodstuff fed. It will be recollected 
that barley was passed on to the pig account at the relatively low price 
of Is. 9d. We are now in a position to determine ■what the barley 
actually realised when marketed through pigs. 

Exclusive of the value of the barley, total expenditure in connection 


with the pigs amounted to £290 3s. 9d. On the credit side, on the 
other hand, we have: — 

£ 8. d. 

Increased value of herd 166 18 0 

By sales, &e 266 16 10 


433 14 10 

Less expenditure, exclusive of value of 
barley 290 3 9 


Value of 849bush. barley fed to pigs . . £143 11 1 


This corresponds to about 3s. 5d. per bushel of barley fed to pigs, 
and may be taken to be satisfactory. 

Oat Account. 

On the profit and loss account the oat crop shows a credit of 
£4 5s. 3d. Additional debits are, however, £21 2s. for rent and 
£9 17s. 8d. for unallotted general expenditure. The net result is that 
the oat crop shows a loss of £26 14s. 5d. 

The area sown to oats was 51.25 acres, which yielded 786bush., or 
about ISbush. ISlbs., which, on the whole, is hardly a payable crop. 
Oats, like barley were grown as a second crop. 

Expenditure absorbed by this crop is indicated below: — 



Total. 

Per Acre. 

Per Bushel. 


£ «. <J. 

s, d. 

d. 

Value of crops taken over . . . . 

36 0 0 

14 0 - 

10.992 

Wages (harvest, &e.) . J 

9 19 1 

3 11 

3.039 

Use of horses (harvest, &e.) - . . 

8 2 11 

3 2 

2.487 

Use of implements (harvest, S*.) 

5 15 9 

2 3 

1.767 

Bags and twine . . . . 

5 11 8 

2 2 

1.705 

General , . . 

IS 9 10 

5 3 

4.120 

Rent ^ 

21 2 0 

8 3 

6.443 

Totats . . .... .... 

£100 13 

39 O' 

30.553 

Less atubyo abstinent 

14 7 10 

5 7 

4.394 

Net cost 

£85 13 5 

33 5 

26.159 
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The above analysis of the expenditure reflecte the !«Kir ,chm<^ 
the crop reaped. Gate cost SSs. 5d. an acre, as against 39s. W. for 
barley grown under similar conditions. On the other hand, it cost 
28 2d to grow 401bs. of oats, as against 28. for SOlbs. of barley. We 
have the choice between the two, and unless they show up to better 
advantage in future seasons, we shall probably limit oat crops tp the 
strict requirements of working horses. ^ 

None of the 1921-22 oats had been used on March 31st; they /were, 
therefore, taken over at la. 6d. a bushel. 

Sheep Account. 

The profit and loss account shows a credit balance to sheep of 
£75 14s. lid. General expenses and rent have, however, yet to be taken 
into consideration. Against sheep, unallotted general expenses are 
assessed at £45 13a. 4d. and rent at £101 18s. 6d. This last figure may 
seem heavy, but we are bound to ask sheep to meet the rent of the land 
over which they graze. It follows, therefore, that in present circum- 
stances the gross profit has been changed into a net debit balance of 
£71 168, lid. 


Expenditure under this account may be summarised as follows 


Purchase of rams 

Wages . . . . ■ 

Stubble agistment and grazing crops . . 
Hay and oats .... 

Water 

Wool packs . . . . 

Sheep dip 

Use of horses .... 

Use of implements 
General 
Kent . . 




£ s. 

d. 

29 18 

6 

71 9 

3 

45 0 

6 

1 17 

6 

1 13 11 

3 0 

6 

4 6 

4 

5 6 

9 

1 1 

8 

62 8 

1 

101 18 

6 


£328 1 6 


Receipts were as follows ; — 

Sales — £ s. d. 

20 rams . . .... .... . . 40 17 9 

331 lambs 234 4 0 

Wool 79 4 8 

Skins 2 16 8 

357 3 1 
31 8 .6 


388 11 7 


Consumed for rations 
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The Reason why the 



K^osene, Farm, and General Purpose Tractor 


^ Is Best for Australia, 

Toci hare no doubt heard of the hftbits some Tractors have of slipping 
irhen pulling a heavy load on grassy land, causing loss of power, 
inefficient working, and damage to moving parts. 

The CASE Tractor 
will not slip 

under any conditions, because of the design of the Case Tractor and 
its wheel equipment, wbioh can be changed for various soil conditions, 
absolutely ensuring a firm anchorage to the ground, and the full 
effectiveness of all power developed. 



When yon fully consider the relative adaptabilities of various 
tractors for use in Australia your verdict will surely be in favor 
of the 


' tj't' * ■'* 

Q/ISK— “The Trsetor that knows no rlvaL” ' 

Comiaonwealth . • ' . ■ 

Agrienltol Service Bngineers, Ltd. 

BPAD OFFICE: ..■■■ 


S3-S7. MOSPBETT STREET. 
Bnwhei at KAOHA aad ALL gTATIS. 
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It win be noted, therefore, thirt notwithstandinr me bo(* debit of 
£71 16s. lid., receipts for the nine months- actually exceeded expendi- 
ture by £60 10s. Id. It is clear, therefore, that the loss, such as it is. 
Has been made on valuation. 

When taken over the flodt was valued at £564 14s.; nine mon^ 
later it was valued at £432 7s., a drop of £132 7s. Nor had the 
fallen off much in numbers, since we opened with 540 head and do^ 
with 528. If, therefore, sheep are to be taken as having shown a loss 
for the nine months, it is either because of the fall in value of sheep 
over this period, or more probably because of differences of opinion 
of two different valuers in the matter of sheep values. It is probable 
that this loss will be converted into a substantial profit in the coming 
year. It should be pointed out that the final character of the flock 
has not yet been determined. For the present it consists of Border 
Leieesters and their grades. It is possible that we shall eventually find 
ourselves obliged to replace them with sheep carrying more valuable 
fleeces. 


Stores Account. 

The stores account shows a gross profit of £205 23. 3d. This, in a 
sense, is our main trading account, and calls for some explanation. 
The fact that at the end of each year we must issue reports in which 
expenditure and receipts are clarified and analysed, compels us to 
close definitely each operation to March 31st of the year under con- 
sideration. This will leave us with farm produce, hay, wheat, barley, 
etc., on hand. The value of this produce may in the course of time 
rise or fall, according to circumstances, but it can no longer influence 
the position of the special season to which it corresponds, since this 
will already have been definitely reported upon. Such losses or profits, 
therefore, partake more of trading speculations than of agricultural 
operations. Hence, so far as the ledger is concerned, all such farm 
produce is transferred to the stores account, from which it is either 
sold or distributed to livestock, according to requirements, and at 
current market rates. 

In the present instance, profits under this heading represent purely 
trading profits, and are in no wise connected with agricultural opera- 
tions of the season. They represent, in the main, prpflts on produce 
taken over at valuation in July, 1921. . 
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These transactions may be summarised as follows : — 


Profits. Loss. 

& s. d. £ s. d. 

Barley 7 18 0 — 

Oats 0 10 3 — 

Wheat — 14 10 9 

Straw — 200 

Hay 213 4 9 _ 

Net profit ~ 205 2 3 


£221 13 0 £221 13 0 

Poultry Account. 

This account shows a profit of £9 11s. 7d., chiefly on valuation, since 
the flock has been raised from 46 head valued at £3 10s. 6d., to 100 
head valued at £7 10s. Sales and supplies used for household purposes 
amounted to £5 12s. Id. Prom £9 11s. 7d. should be deducted 15s. 6d. 
for rent, leaving £8 Ifis. Id. in the way of net profit. 


Cattle Account. 

This account closes with a gross debit balance of £2 9a. lOd. To this 
sum must be added £9 8s. 4d. for rent and £M 16s. 4d. for unallotted 
general expenses. This increases the debit balance to £29 14s. 6d. It 
should be stated that no attempt has been made to keep dairy cattle on 
anything like a large scale. They merely represent a small side venture 
of little importance, connected chiefly wuth household rer|uirementa. 

General expenditure in conneetion with cattle may be summarised 
as follows ; — ‘ 


Wages 

£ 

45 

5. 

16 

d. 

6 

Foodstuffs 

52 

16 

5 

Service fee 

1 

15 

0 

Water . . . . 

0 

15 

8 

Use of implements 

4 

3 

3 

Use of horses 

0 

5 

1 

Depreciation 

.. .. 0 

14 

0 

General 

23 

19 

11 

Bent 

. . .. .... 9 

8 

4 

- _ .... 

£139 

14 

2 


General rbeeipts were represented by £118 9a. 8d. 
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Accounts Not Showing in Pboftt and Loss Account. 

It remains lor me to offer a tew comments on varions transition 
accounts, which from their nature do not appear in the profit and loss 
account. 


WoRKmo Horses Account. 

All expenditure incurred under this account is progressively debited 
to real accounts concerned. This expenditure may be summarised as 


follows 

£ s. d. 

Valuation of horses, less sales 328 9 2 

Water ....'. 2 15 6 

Shoeing 9 9 9 

Foodstuffs 214 10 1 

Agistment 63 8 10 

Wages 57 8 2 

Depreciation on buildings 22 17 6 

Sundries 4 4 6 


703 3 6 

Less valuation of horses 384 0 0 

Total*.. £319 3 6 


During this period of nine months there were 3,139 working days to 
the credit of horses, which on an expenditure of £319 3s. 6d, represents 
a net cost per day of 2s. 0.4d., which has been duly debited against 
accounts concerned. 


Depreciation. 

Depreciation has been allowed for in every instance on buildings, 
tools, plants, &c. It may be summarised as follows: — 

£ s. d. 

Buildings 51 0 9 

Water service 2 16 8 

Troughing 'I' q 3 5 

Fencing 3 g iq i 

Tools and plant 178 13 10 
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The illustration shows our 17-Tyne Ideal Lock Spring Culti- 
vator, This implement has proved itself invaluable in hilly and 
stony land; it is easily adjustable, and will stand up to the roughest 
work. We also supply bridle draught cultivators, if required, and 
can deliver from stock. We also manufacture 

PLOUGHS, 

HARROWS, 

HAY TROLLIES. 

Our hay trollies are well known and require very little comment on 
our part, but we would like to stress the following points : — 

Soundness of Construction and Seasoned Timber, Correct 
Setting of Axles and Alignment, ensuring tbe Lightest 
Possible Draught. 

ASK FOR AND SEE THAT YOU OBTAIN 

TRAEGER’S CULTIVATOR SHARES 

From your local supplier ; if he cannot suppjy we will be pleased to 
send your requirements direct. 

PRICE LIST AHD PRINTED HATTER ON APPLICATION. 

J. a TRAEGER & SONS, 

HAMLET BBIDQE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
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Fallows. 

During the current season 418 acres were treated as bare fallow at 
the following cost, down to March 31st: — 

£ s. d. 

Wages 81 14 7 : 

Use of horses 134 8 7 

Use of implements 36 5 4 

£252 8 6 

This represents tillage costs of 12s. Id. per acre. 


Housekeeping Account. 

Living expenses of the manager and his family and of portion of 
the staff have been met out of farm revenue. Expenditure incurred 
Under this head has been as follows : — 


£ s. d. 

Wages 47 14 5 

Provisions 85 12 2 

Farm produce 61 8 5 

Kerosine 4 5 9 

Cartage of firewood 0 12 6 

. Repairs 4 1 3 

Depreciation 41 1 1 

Water service 16 2 


£246 1 9 

This represents a cost of 2s. 5.43d. per day per individual, or 17s. 2d. 
a week, or £44 15s. per annum. 

SUMMARY. 

In connection with the above report, attention may be drawn to the 
following points:- — 

1. The balance-sheet covers a period of nine months, between July 
1st, 1921, to March 31st, 1922. 

^ ‘ 2, The farm is 1,604 acres in area, 1,251 qf which are arable. ' 

; The farm is being run on a three-course rotation: bare fallow — 
■^heat or hay— barley or oats,, with sheep and pigs as .revenue-earning 
livestock, ' ' ^ . , - : 

i: 4. The farm has b®6D valued by the Land Board as an a^eultural 
.proposition at £6 14s. 4d. acre, exclusive of impfbveiheiits, and ! 
^ ltd. 6d. inclusive of improvements. The 334 acres of Uthi-arable land 
^^B B iK liBa i.-valned aU£a 
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5. VaWe of dead and live stock, growing crops, and sundries tak«i 
over on July let, 1921, was £3,353 18s. 2d;, in addition to a Govern- 
ment advtoce of £2,200. 

6. The farm pays 5 per cent, of capital value of land and improve- 
ments — ^£711 17s. — as rent, and 5 per cent, on value of dead and live 
stock — ^£167 13s. lid. In addition, 6 per cent, will be paid on the 
Government advance to the extent that it may be availed of. 

7. It is proposed gradually to repay to Government from surplus 
farm revenues the original value of dead and live stock, &c., and the 
amount of the Government advance. 

8. Exclusive of interest, rent, and rates, and inclusive of only por- 
tion of the manager’s salary — ^£84 for keep of self and family — the 
gross profit for nine months was represented by £1,198 16s. 6d. 

9. From the point of view of capital engaged by Government— 
£17,590 18s. 2d. — the net return after all deductions is represented by 
£1,019 12s. 7d., or interest at the rate of 7.73 per cent, per annum. 

10. From the point of view of the manager, taken as owner, after 
making due allowance for interest under every head, net earnings of 
nine months, after keeping himself and family, is represented by 
£500 19s. 5d. 

11. The wheat yield was low — ISbush. 121bs. per acre. It left a net 
profit of 2s. 7d. an acre, after allowance for every possible form of 
expenditure. 

12. The cost of growing wheat last season was £2 19s. per acre, or 
4s. 5|d. a bushel. 

13. The hay yield was satisfactory — 2 tons 16cwts. per acre — and 
left a net profit per acre of 15s. 4d., hay on hand being valued at 35s. 
a ton. 

14. The cost of growing hay was £4 4s. 8d, an acre, or 30s. 3d. a ton. 

15. The barley crop, grown on stubble land, promised to be heavy; 
rough harvesting weather reduced it to a 19bush, 301bs. average. It is 
being fed mainly to pigs. Estimating the barley at Is. 9d. a bushel, 
the account shows an apparent loss of 6s. 6d. an acre. 

16. The barley crop cost 39s. Id. an acre, or 2s. a bushel. 

17. Pigs showed a net profit of £53 I7s. lOd. 

18. Barley fed to pigs showed a value of about 3s. 5d. a bushel. 

19. The oat crop, grown as a second crop, was a comparative failure 
— 15bush, 131bs. an acre. The account shows a net loss on valuation of 
10s. 5d. an acre. 

20. The oat crop cost 33s. 5d. an acre, or 2s. 2d. a bushel. 

D 
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21. Difference between receipts and expenditure m #« /dieep 
account shows a credit balance of £60 IQs. Id. ^^e acconott' however, 
shows a net loss of £71 16s. lid., which is accounted for on the grounds 
of relatively low valuation of stock on hand (a difference of £132 Js. 
with opening valuation). 

22. There was a net profit of, £205 28. 3d. on produce taken over, 
chiefly hay. 

23. Poultry shows a net profit of £8 16s. Id., and cattle a net lose 
of £29 14s. 6d. 

24. The cost of keeping horses was 2s. 0.4d. per diem. 

25. A sum of £269 4s. 4d. was allowed as depreciation. 

26. Bare fallow cost 12s. Id. an acre to March 31st. 

27. Members of the staff hoarded on the farm cost individually 

28. 5.43d. per day, or 17s. 2d. a week, or £44 15s. per annum. 

28. The manager (Mr. P. E. Waddy) has carried out his difficult 
duties with great efficiency, and I feel it a duty to place on record my 
high appreciation of his work. 


TURRETJIEU) DEMONSTRATION FARM. 
Pboftp a»d Loss Account. 

July 1st] 1921, to March Slat, 1922. 


Debit. I Credit, 

LiTMtock'^ £ «. d. I i e. d, & B. d 

CJittle 2 9 10 ! Barley crops — 35 6 11 

! Wheat crops .... 188 18 10 

! Oat crops 4 5 3 

Hay crops 568 16 9 

797 5 9 

Livestock — 

' Sheep 76 14 il 

1 Pigs 113 II 10 

! Potiltxy 9 11 7 

I 198 18 4 

_ _ . I Stores account — 

1,198 16 6 [ Hay, grain, &c. — 2C^ 2 3 


£1,201 6 4! £1,201 6 4 
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AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE AT ORROROO. 


Branches of the Agracultnral Bureau situated in the Upper Northern 
district of the State met in Conference at Orroroo on Thursday, August 
3rd. The Department of Agriculture was represented by the 
man of the Advisory Board of Agriculture (Mr. W. S. Kelly), the 
Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. Perkins), the Govern- 
ment Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. C. A. Loxton, B.V.Sc.), the Government 
Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter), the Secretary of the Advisory Board 
(Mr. H. J. Pinnis). There was also a representative gathering of 
delegates from the Orroroo, Morehard, Willowie, and Eurelia 
Branches. The Chairman of the Orroroo Branch (Mr. J. F. Robert- 
son) extended a cordial welcome to the visiting ofScers and delegates. 

Mr. W. S. Kelly (Chairman of the Advisory Board), im the course 
of the opening address, eulogised the work that the Agricultaral 
Bureau was doing for the man on the land, through the medium of 
District Conferences. Remarkable progress had been made in agri- 
culture during the last few years, he said. Such steps as the intro- 
duction of better methods of fallowing, the use of artificial manures, 
the improvement by selection of cereals, and the rotation of crops had 
added very considerably to the agricultural prosperity of the State 
and the Commonwealth, and while they did not anticipate in the course 
of the next few years any further such epoch-making improvements, 
he believed that the more general adoption of these principles, and 
particularly that of fallowing, could further add to the prosperity of 
agriculture. He suggested the more general adoption in the State 
of fallow and crop competitions. One feature of the agricultural 
operations in that district had caused him a good deal of surprise, 
and that was the fact that they did not pay more attention to the 
raising of fat lambs for the export trade. In normal years the district 
had five ideal montts for the raising of fat lambs, and if the land- 
holders handled their flocks and fodders on the right lines, then he had 
not the slightest hesitation in saying that they could turn out fat lambs 
, equal to anything in the State. In conclusion, he expressed the hope 
that the Conference would prove interesting and beneficial to all 
present, and that the season would continue as well as it had opened. 

Mr. N. S. LiUecrapp (Morehard) then contributed a paper, “Cas- 
tration of Stock.” The discussion that ensued centred principally 
around the best methods to adopt, and the application of disinfectants 
when marking lambs. The consensus of opinion was in favor of the 
knife. The Government Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. C. Loxton, B.V.Sc.) 
suggested that if it was thought desirable to use a disinfectant, any of 
the carbolic dips should be used. The chief point was to treat the 
lambs when they were quite young; if left too long there was a danger 
or their bleeding too freely. The morning session was concluded with 
a paper by Mr. W. B. Bull (Willowie), entitled “Telephone oni the 
adjournment, the Government Veterinary 


Loxton B.V.Sc) delivered an open-air address, 
Mammitis Md Milk Fever,” after which the Director of Agriculture 
(Professor Arthur J. Perkins) gave a pruning demonstration. In the 
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evening Professor PerMns addressed the Conference on “Herd Teati^ 
Societies,” explaining in detail the system in operation at Murray 
Bridge, and the results that had accrued therefrom. Profe^w 
Perkins answered quite a number of questions dealing with this sub- 
ject, in addition to many queries relating to agriculture generMly. . 

The concluding item of the Conference was “Free Parliament.” On 
the motion of Mr. S; G, McCallum (Willowie), seconded by Mr. P. Bull 
(Willowie), it was decided to endeavor to secure an extension of time 
from eight hours to 12 hours for unloading railway trucks containing 
goods consigned to landholders situated seven or more miles from the 
railway station. At the instance of Mr. B. King (Burelia) it was 
resolved that an effort should be made to have the f.a.q. wheat standard 
fixed earlier in each year. On the motion of Mr. J. J. Dennis 
(Orroroo), the Conference decided to ask the Railways Department 
to return to the old system of issuing return tickets to passengers at 
all times of the year, and that fares he governed by the same principle 
as applied to goods, viz., the greater the distance the less the charge 
per mile. Morohard was decided on as the place of the next Con- 
ference, to be held in August, 1923. 


AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE AT PINNAROO. 


Branches of the Agricultural Bureau situated along the Pinnaroo 
line of railway met in Conference at Pinnaroo on Tuesday, August 
15th. The Department of Agriculture was represented by the Chair- 
man of the Advisory Board (Mr. W. S, KeUy), the Principal of the 
Roseworthy Agricultural College (Mr. W. J. Colebatch, B.Sc. (Agrio.), 
M.R.C.V.S.), the Chief Inspector of Stock (Mr. T. H. Williams), the 
Instructor for Mallee Lands (Mr. C. P. Hodge), and the Secretary, of 
the Advisory Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. J. Finnis). There was 
also a representative gathering of delegates from the Pinnaroo, 
Lameroo, Parilla Well, Clay pan Bore, and Rosy Pine Branches. The 
Chairman of the Pinnaroo Branch (Mr. P. H. Jones) presided, and 
extended a cordial welcome to visiting officers and delegates, 

Mr. W. S. Kelly (Chairman, Advisory Board of Apiculture) 
delivered the opening address, in the course of which he said that the 
object of the Conference was to distribute knowledge, give farmers 
an opportunity- of discussing various aspects of agriculture, and thus 
to endeavor to lift the standard of the average farming practices 
higher. There was abundant evidence of the prosperity and enthusiasm 
of the farmers in that district, and he believed there was a great future 
before them. He dwelt at length on the advantages of employing men 
permanently on the farm, a practice which he thought much more 
desirable than the more ^general method of depending on casual labor., 
Mr. H. Ledger (Pinnaroo) then contributed a paper entitled “Side- 
lines on the Farm.” Mf. T. H,' Williams (Chief Inspector of Stock) 
directed attention to the neemity for providing all young stock and 
milch cows with a supply of salt, bonemeal, and sulphate of iron, which 
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should be placed about in convenient positions, where the wma s 
could have free access to it. He suggested a lick made up as foUovre 
Salt lOOlbs. ; sweet bonemeal, 501t«.; and sulphate of iron, 
mix^ thoroughly. The lick should be placed in strong boxes and 
sheltered from the rain. Animals would take to the lick more readily 
if a little chaff and bran were spread over it. Mr. R. McKenzie 
(Pinnaroo) then read a paper entitled “Threshing.” The tone of 
the discussion suggested that delegates generally were of the opinion 
that farmers could with advantage thresh portion of their crops, and 
stack sufficient straw to tide them over periods of feed shortage. In 
the course of “Free Parliament,” on the motion of Mr. R. McKenzie 
(Pinnaroo) it was decided that, “In the opinion of this Conference, 
where weighbridges exist, merchants should take the weight of the load 
of wheat in bulk.” Mr. H. G. Pewings, in seconding the motion, 
said that the practice was general in Victoria, and was a more satis- 
factory method than weighing individual bags. 

At the instance of Mr. B. H. Parsons, it was resolved That this 
Conference greatly appreciates and heartily endorses the Goveni- 
raent’s action in making compulsory the registration of all bulls,' 
The Chairman of the Advisory Board (Mr. W. S. Kelly) then delivered 
an address entitled “Lamb Raising.” During the evening session a 
paper was read by Mr. H. Kirly (Parilla), entitled “The Best Varie- 
ties of Wheat and Oats to Grow in this District. ” This was followed 
by an address by Mr. W. J. Colebatch, B.Se. (Agnc.), M.R.C.V.S,, 
Principal Boseworthy Agricultural College, on “Varieties of Oats.” 
It was decided that the next Conference be held at Laraeroo in 1923, 
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BRANDING STOCK. 


[ An address delivered before the Winter School for Farmers at 
Roseworthy Agricultural College, by T. H. Williams, 
Registrar of Brands and Chief Inspector of Stock.] 

Briefly, the history of branding stock in this State under authority 
of the Brands Act dates back to 1878. The first Act passed was soon 
found to be unworkable, and was repealed in 1879, when a good work- 
able Act, which was mainly the work of the late Mr. C. J. Valentine, 
the then Chief Inspector of Stock, came in force. That Act worked 
well, but about 1906 an attempt was made to bring in a Bill for a new 
Brands Act ; but nothing definite came of it till 1913, when the present 
Act became law. Mr. Laurenti, the Deputy Registrar of Brands, was 
of great assistance in the drafting of this Act. 

One frequently hears the question, “Is the branding of stock neces- 
sary and justified 1” There can only be one reply, and that is an 
affirmative one. I can look over the years from 1860 to 1882, when 
cattle duffing was rife in many parts of the State, and defacing brands 
on both horses and cattle was common. Then, as now, unbranded stock 
were never safe. It may surprise you to know that even to-day the 
duffing of young unbranded cattle and foals is of frequent occurrence. 
Even within a few miles of the metropolitan area calves disappear, and 
are not again seen by the owners. 

No owner of stock is compelled to brand, but my advice to all ownew 
is that they will be wise to do so, for the reason that lost, stolen, or 
strayed animals can only be claimed on the registered brands they 
carry. Where stock stray and are impounded the poundkeeper is 
required by the Act to notify the owner of the registered brand on 
such stock. It will be seen what is likely to occur if the stock are not 
branded. They may be sold out of pound, become the property of a 
neighboring stockowner, who puts his registered brand on them. The 
former owner may see what he still believes to be his calves with a 
neighbor’s brand showing, and explanations are asked for. 

The manner of obtaining a registered brand is very simple indeed. 
All the applicant has to do is to write the Registrar of Brands, stating 
he wishes to register a horse and cattle or sheep brand, as the case may 
be. Printed forms of application are at once forwarded, and should 
be returned to the Registrar as soon as possible, with the prescribed fee, 
in postal note for preference. Postage stamps must not be sent, as 
they are not a legal tender. 

House and Cattle Brands. 

The prescribed fee for a horse and cattle brand is 5s. where the 
applicant owns less than 100 animals, if over that number, 10s. 

The owner of clean skins, viz., unbranded animals, may place his 
brands on any of the following positions in order of rotation: — 
EmM-rPirst position, near shoulder ; second position, off shoulder; 
third portion, near quarter ; fourth position, off quarter ; fifth position. 
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off saddle or off ribs; sixth position, near saddle or near ribs. Cattle 
(other than camels)— First position, off rump, hip, or thigh; second 
position, off ribs ; third position, near rump, hip, or thigh ; fourth posi- 
tion, near ribs; fifth position, near shoulder; sixth position, off shoulder. 
ffamels — First position, near neck; second position, off neck; third 
position, near thigh ; fourth position, off thigh. 

When owners, managers, or anyone acting under their directimi, 
are about to brand lines of stock which are already branded, great care 
must be taken to see that the order or rotation of positions is followed, 
as it is the last brand in this order which establishes ownership. Many 
stockowners are under the impression that when they register a horse 
and cattle brand that the position is fixed for them by the Brands 
Department, and that no matter how many brands are on animals they 
buy, they must brand on their imaginary position. This blunder has 
frequently been committed by owners of wide experience in cattle deal- 
ing and branding. The same brand used on horses may also be used 
on cattle. 

No registered brand placed on horse or cattle shall be less than IJin, 
or more than 3in. in height or size, provided that when a brand con- 
sists of a letter within a sign the sign may be 4in. Every brand shall 
be placed on one of the positions appropriate to the particular animal 
descrihcd in the third schedule, and in the consecutive order of rota- 
tion specified. Any owner placing the first brand on horses or cattle 
may take any one of the six positions he thinks fit, every subsequent 
brand to follow the order of rotation referred to above, and animals 
shall he deemed to have been last branded with the brand which appears 
to be the brand last placed on them according to the order of rotation. 

Reoistkation of Distinctive Brands and Marks. 

Provision has been made in the Act for the registration of distinctive 
brands and marks on horses and cattle by the owner of a registered 
' horse and cattle brand only. These special brands are for denoting 
class, age, description, &c. For example, a man buying lines of stock 
with brands in various positions, will not need to worry about follow- 
ing the rotations of positions, but may place his distinctive brand, 
which may consist of a letter, sign, or numerals, on the position fixed 
by the Registrar on the certificate of registration, according to the 
sixth schedule of the Act, as follows; — Horses — Near neck, off neck, 
near cheek, off cheek, near ear. Off ear. 6’ot(Je--Near neck, off neck, 
near cheek, off cheek, near loin, off loin, near horn, off horn, near ear, 
off ear. 

The Brands Act also provides for the registration qf distinctive 
numerals on horses and cattle for stud or herd book purposes. The 
position of the distinctive numerals, as fixed by the Act, are the near 
and off neck of horses and the near and off horn or near and off neck 
of cattle. The positions allotted to applicants are stated on the certifi- 
cates of registration issued to them. 

Registered Brands for Export and , Otheu Marks.. , 

Any person who desires to use a. special brand on horses to be exported 
from the State may register a brand consisting of .one or more letters 
or signs, or a combination of letters and signs, which shaP lie, npt less 
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than lin. in size, accompanied 1^ a dot not more than lin. or less than 
|in. in ^ pn a line the Inwer 

part of sttch . nrami; iThe poa^n of the ^eeial brand nrill be given 
on the certifeate of regirtration. 

Using Tip Fire Bkand. , „ 

Some degree of skill and care is necessary when branding stock with 
a Are brand, and anyone who is going to undertake such work for the 
first time would do well to get a lesson from an experienced brander, 
or they could practice on a piece of fresh hide. By following the latter 
course tbe required heat and the amount of pressure necessary could 
be determined. Brands should not be burnt too deeply (or through 
the skin as is frequently done) . Burning deep enough to destroy the 
hair follicles is sufiSeient. Deep branding leads to unsightly homy 
growths and depreciation of the value of the hide as leather. It is 
quite easy to impress a brand in any position without in any way 
injuring the hide, provided the brander understands his work. On 
some stations in the interior it is said that native stockmen are en- 
trusted with the branding of young stock, and if one may judge by 
some of the great burnt blotches seen on cattle, the native must be a 
cruel and unskilled brander. 

The average small stockowner does not need distinctive brands and 
marks, it being quite sufiSeient to have his one registered brand on 
ordinary quiet farm stock. Stud breeders and dealers on a large scale 
need the distinctive brands, as it saves them the trouble of following 
the rotation of positions. 

Anyone buying unbranded stock should at once brand them with 
their registered brand for the reason that they may be claimed with- 
out dispute should they stray back to a former owner or are impounded. 
Many disputes have arisen through failure to carry out this precaution. 
Remember that stock can only be claimed on the registered brand they 
carry. 

Sheep. 

Sheep Brands Districts. 

Under the 'Brands Act the State is divided into four sheep brand- 
ing districts. 

No. 1 consists of the counties of Albert, Alfred, Russell, Bucoleuch, 
Chandos, Cardwell, Buckingham, MacDonnell, Robe, and Grey, and is 
known as the South-Eastern district; 

No. 2 consists of all the territory in the State enclosed by a line 
commencing at the south-east comer of the county of Manchester, going 
thence westward along the northern boundaries of the counties of York, 
Buxton, and Le .Hunte as far as the 136th degree of longitude, thenM 
northward to the 30th degree of latitude, thence westward to the 
western boundary of the State, thence southward to the seacoast, and 
thence along the seacoast, returning to the point of commencement. 
This is known as the Port Lincoln district. 

No. 3 is the county of Carnarvon (Kangaroo Island) . 

No. 4 includes the whole of the State not- included within any of the 
divisions above described, also any islands other than Kangaroo IslaruJ. 
This is known as the Central district. 


E 
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mark, such brands and niaj^ to Be ^elurfvely. fte distrfct 
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• the twelfth sehedide, and the prescribed fee paid. In the caafe of 
owner having under 1,000 Sheep the fee is 5s., and over that number 
los.' ^ ' ■; ' 

Only one brand can be held by any owner unless he is the owner of 
more than one run, in which ease a brand may be held for, each ran. 
No registered brand for sheep shall be less than 2m. or more than din. 
in size or height. A dot brand shall be not less than lin. nor more than 
2in. in diameter. A paint brand must be made' of oil paint or such 
other substances as are permitted by regulation. A registered brand 
for sheep shall only be used in such color, manner, and form, and only 
placed in such position as determined by the Registrar, and stated on 
the certificate of registration. Any sheepowner requiring a tattoo mark 
for sheep can apply to the Registrar, when full particulars will be 
given. 

Distinctive Brands and Earmarks for Sheep. 

Any owner of a registered sheep brand has the right to use any of 
the numerals from 2 to 9 in any color paint on any position as a dis- 
tinctive brand on his sheep, provided that only one of such numerals 
must be placed on a sheep. Numerals must not exceed 4in. in size 
or height. The owner of a registered sheep brand may mark his sheep 
with any earmark he chooses, and may also attach tags to the hacks 
of the ears of sheep. All sheep earmarks must be made with pliers, and 
must not exceed ^in. by Jin. in size. The ears must not he cut or 
cropped off by a straight cut. 

A question frequently asked is, “If my position for branding is taken 
where can I put my brand?’” Seeing that the positions of all brands 
on sheep are fixed, it is obvious that if a position is already taken there 
is no position left for a second brand. It must also be realised that 
by placing a second brand on any of the four branding positions, viz., 
the top of the shoulders, near and off ribs, and rump, the combination 
of the letters of the two brands may make the registered brand of some 
other sheepowner. Any person doing such a thing would be com- 
mitting a breach of the Brands Act ,and creating a position that might 
end in serious consequence. If an owner’s position is taken, his best 
and only course is to use any of the numerals from 2 to 9. In the 
colors black, red, blue, and green there is a choice of 32 %nres. It 
is a wise course for anyone buying sheep to have their brands clearly 
stated in the sale note. 

Pound Brands. 

A pound brand is registered in the name of every public pound in 
the State. Eve^ poundkeeper must be in possession of copies of the 
latest Brands Directories, and when stock are impounded it is his duty 
to examine them carefully, and shotdd a registered brand be' discovered 
the (wnCr ihust be notified. If stock are sold ont of ptoind they must 
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of an offence against the Aet, and is liable to a penalty of £ 25 . 

Tbansfkb in Case op Death op Owner. 

Upon the death of the owner of a registered brmd or iMrk the repre- 
sentative of the deceased must apply to the Be^strar to h^e the brand 
transferred to such person or persons as may be nominated. 

Transfers and Cancellations. 

The owner of a registered brand or mark may transfer his right to 
another person on signing a memorandum of transfer, w^ch must also 
he signed by the person to whom the ownership of the brands is trans- 

f CT*rcd 

Cancellations. 

Any pei-son may, on application to the pgistrar and paj^ent of 
the prescribed fee, have any brand or mark re^stered in his name 
cancelled. The Begistrar has power under the Bran(fc Act to cancel 
any brands or marks not in u^, provided two months notice is given 
to the last known place of residence of the owers. 

The Begistrar may also, after three months previous notice pub- 
lished in the Government Gazette, and posted to the last known place 
of residence of the owner of any brand or mark, cancel the registration 
of same for the purpose of preventing abuse or to prevent infringe- 
ments of the Brands Aet. Another brand or mark may be allotted in 
place of such cancelled brand or mark in the discretion of the Begistrar 
Lands or marks may be hancelled on the transfer or conveyance or 
lease of any run. CaneeUed brands and marks may, in the discretion 
of the Begistrar, be again registered. 


Brands Begister and Directory. 

Statements of all brands and marks registered are pubUshed quar- 
terly in the Government Gazette, and must be in the possession ot every 
inspector of stock, police officer, and poundkeeper. The Horse and 
Cattle Brands Directory and Sheep Brands Directory are published by 
the Government Printer every alternate year, and contain a full record 
of all brands and marks registered, transferred, and cancelled. Any 
Brands Directory or quarterly statement, or a copy of any. such direc- 
tory or statement purporting or appearing to have been printed by 
the Government Printer shall, in any action, suit, prosecution, or trial, 
be received without proof as prtwia fame evidence of the matters, state- 
ments, mid things contained therein. 


Miscellaneous. 

Any justice, inspector of stock, or any member of the .police force, 
may^t any time, either alone or with such persons as he deems necM- 
sajy, enter upon any run or other premises or .any public or private 
place, and inspect any stock, or any hide or skin, or aiiy brand or 
branding iron, or instrument for branding, and they may seize ana 
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take away any stock with respect to which it appears an offence has 
t)een committed, or any hide or skin, or any branding iron or other 
instrument which appears to have been used, or to be capable of being 
used for committing any offence against the Brands Act, whether such 
stock, hide, skin, brand, iron, or instrument is in the possession or 
under care or control of any person or not. 

Earmarks. 

No earmark shall be made on cattle or sheep except with pliers, and 
a distinctive mark shall be made only as indicated by the Registrar 
on the certificate of registration, and only one-third of the ear shall 
be affected by the making of any earmark. 

No sheep earmark shall exceed Jin. in length or ^in. in width or 
diameter, unless such mark is a slit, which may be IJin. in length from 
the tip of the ear. In no ease shall earmarks be made by means of a 
crop, which means cutting off any part of the ear by a straight cut. 

Any cattle or sheep having their ears marked contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Brands Act may be seized by an inspector, and may be 
forfeited, sold, or disposed of as directed by the Minister. 

Indistinct Sheep Brands. 

When a sheepowner finds that his registered brand has become indis- 
tinct on his sheep he may apply to the Registrar for permission to 
rebrand such sheep in the same position. 

Offences under Brands Act. 

It is illegal to brand or mark horses, cattle, sheep, camels, asses, or 
mules with any brand or mark which at the time is not registered in 
the name of the person who so brands or marks, or direct it to be 
done, or to destroy, alter, deface, or render illegible any brand or 
mark, or suffer or assist in rendering illegible any brands or marks 
of whatever description upon any of the animals nained above, or on 
any hide or skin, or sell or otherwise dispose of, possess, or offer for 
sale or disposition any hide or skin on which any brand or mark has 
been altered, defaced, or rendered illegible either before or after death,, 
or mark, or assist in marking, or cause, authorise, or suffer to be- 
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mai'ked any cattle or sheep on the ear in a maimer eontrary to fte pru- 
visions of the Brands Act; or to possess any cattle or dteep wi& eais 
marked contrary to the provisions of the Act ; or mark or eut the ea:‘s 
of cattle whereon a distinctive mark has already been made. Any 
such offence against the Brands Act renders one liable to a penalty of 
not less than two pounds and not more than one hundred pounds, and 
imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for any term not exceed- 
ing six months. 

Further Offences. 

Any person who places or uses on any horses, (»ttle, or sheep, or on 
any hide or skin, any brand or mark of any kind in any manner, form, 
or position otherwise than as registered under the provisions of the 
Act or contrary to any provision of the Act, or marks any sheep with , 
any of the numerals from 2 to 9, mentioned in section 31 of the Act, 
or with any earmark or tag, unleas he is the owner of a registered 
brand for sheep; or brands or marks, or assists in branding or mark- 
ing any horses, cattle, or sheep, or suffers the same to be branded or 
marked with a brand which is not registered in the name of the owner 
of such horses, cattle, or sheep ; introduces into the State from any 
other State of the Commonwealth of Australia, any cattle or sheep 
with their ears cropped off, or marked contrary to the provisions of 
the Brands Act; or brands or marks any sheep upon the rump witb 
the letter S in any paint or substance of a red color, except as required 
by the Scab Act of 1859, unless authorised in writing by an inspector 
of stock, or hinders, molests, obstructs any inspector or other officer 
in the execution of any of his powers or duties, or refuses to suffer 
any inspector or other officer to do anything which by the Brands Act 
he is authorised to do ; or commits or attempts to commit any breacli 
or violation of any -provisions of the Act, or does any Act, matter, or 
thing directed by the Act not to be done, or omits to do any act, 
matter, or thing which is directed by the Act to Im done, or in any 
manner whatsoever contravenes, whether by commission or omission, 
any provision of the Act, shall be guilty of an offence against the 
Brands Act, and are liable to a penalty of not more than twenty-five 
pounds or three months’ imprisonment. 

Wii-FULiiY Branding. 

Any person who wilfully brands or marks, or assists in branding or 
marking, with his brand or mark, or wilfully authorises, causes, or 
suffers to be branded or marked with his brand or mark any horses, 
cattle, or sheep, or any hide or skin of the same, knowing at the time 
of such branding or marking that such animals and hides were not 
his property, or knowingly and wilfully, with intent to defraud, uses 
the brand or mark of any person without his authority, shall be guilty 
of a felony, and shall be liable to be imprisoned, with or without hard 
labor, for any term not exceeding three years. Magistrates or justices 
may make an order as to costs. Proceedings for offences against the 
Brands Act may be instituted at any time within 12 months after the 
commission of such offence. 

In conclusion, it should be understood that any stockowners m 
doubt can always obtain any information they require about hrandiug 
stock from the Stock and Brands Department, Adelaide. 
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Order of branding sheep— 

Knf (HWiUa^ top skoDldera. I Third podtic^ oS ribs. 

Second poaition, near riba. | Fourth poaition, rump. 

On every sheep brands certificate issued by the Eegistrar the position of 
the brand is shown, and if a person who brands sheep fails to follow that he 
oonunits s breach of the Act. 



ILLEGAL EARMARKS OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 



1. A cropped ear, or 
“Cattle Duffer’s 
Earmark.” 



2. Slit too deeply. Correct mark. 



S. Too much ear cut away. 


Correct mark. 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN BISTRl^S;' 


[By C. H, Bbatimont, Orchard Instructor.] 

Get the ploughing done as early as possible. Do not allow the soil 
to become heaped up around the trees. 

See that cuttings are all removed or burned ; they become a nuisaucc 
if left about. Hoe close to trees if necessary ; with good implements 
very little hoeing remains. In the older orchards and vineyards 
manuring is a necessity, and this month is a good time to attend to it. 
Drill in 2cwt8. to 3cwta. per acre of orchard manure or of bonedust; 
or spread about the trees Slbs.'to 4tbs. for small trees to Slbs. or 
91b8. for larger trees. To clear sorrel from the sml lOcwts. to 
llcwts. per acre of lime are required. 

Plant citrus trees. They are planted in a manner similar to that 
described for other fruit trees. Make sure that no disease exists on 
them before you plant them. Water them soon after planting if the 
weather gets dry, and keep the soil loose. To prevent fimgous pests 
it is necessary to spray thoroughly about the time the buds are ready 
to burst, or just when opening. The best solution known for this 
work and at this time is the Bordeaux Mixture. Use it well; get 
to the tips as well as about the main limbs. In a big orcbard or 
vineyard a mixing station pays handsomely. Red spider may be 
lessened by the use of red oil ; if the tree is bad, see that you coat 
fruit spurs and crutches of linibs; you can see the eggs plainly if in 
any quantity. If not enough to spray, use a paint brush. Watch 
your strawberry plants for mildew. Keep woolly aphis and peach 
aphis in check. Grafting of fruit trees and vines is done this month ; 
if you are in doubt about how to do it, ask the Instructor for your 
district and he will demonstrate. Tomatoes are planted this month 
in many parts ; use only strong plants of a well-known wilt-resisting 
variety. 

Fruit in cool stores should be examined often, and culls separated. 

Cut worms may be about young plants ; spray with arsenate of lead, 
or use mixture of poisoned bran. This bran will stop caterpillars. 

Get material ready for spray^ing to control codlin moth. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT, 


[By J. B. Harris, Orchard Instructor and Inspector.] 

A pest which has not, to my knowledge, been previously reported as 
attacking fruit trees in the Northern district has recently been dis- 
covered at Angaston. Fortunately the pest has until now been observed 
only in one tree, although other trees in. the vicinity have been closely 
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fiTiuni pod. .Th6 ftpricot, wliicli on Account of TiiTCBtTft~ 

factory progiw had been woiAed over two years ajfo to a variety of 
prune, was killed apparently by the beetles. The bulk of the tree has 
been burned, only a small portion being preserved, and the beetles have 
been killed. . 

The pest is a species of auger or borer beetle, known as Boitryehopsis 
jesuita (Pabr.) . It is an indigenous inseet; living ordinarily on native 
timber, but like certain others is by no means averse to imported fruit 
trees as host plants. French, in his “Destructive Insects of Victoria,” 
figures this pest under the common name “orange and fig tree borer,” 
and shows an attacked limb of an apple tree. It is also reported as 
attacking lemons,, so there is justification for crediting it with attack- 
ing a variety of fruit trees. The insect is reported to be common in 
Queensland and New South Wales, and has also been reported as doing 
damage at Mildura and Doncaster in Victoria. 

At the time of ■writing only the mature beetles have come under 
notice. The eggs are recorded as being laid on the tru^ of the tree ; 
the larvae hatch there, and eat their way into the trunk, and then in 
process of feeding they tunnel the trunk and branches longitudinally, 
thus causing the death of the tree. The pest has been said to prefer 
to attack a tree which is in a weak state, but has been known to attack 
vigorous and healthy trees. 

The mature beetles are black in color, and ■with wings closed are 
roughly cylindrical in form, varying in length from ^in. to |in. What 
at first glance appears to be the most forward segment, and might be 
mistaken by a casual observer for the head, is reaUy the prothorax, 
the upper portion, or pronotum, of which is projected forward and 
then downward in such a way as to form a cowl or hood, which pro- 
tects the head. The forward edge of this hood is continued in two 
downward projections, which may serve to protect the eyes during 
burrowing ; it is from this hood that the insect has derived its specj^c 
name jesuita. 

The buds of a prune variety which had been inserted in the apricot 
tree had made very vigorous growth in the two seasons before the tree 
died, but when examined the limbs were found to be extensively tun- 
nelled, and that, no doubt, caused the death of the tree. The insect, 
judging by its wing development, is capable of considerable flight, and 
it is significant that no timber grows in the immediate vicinity of the 
orchard tree attacked. Probably the originators of this attack had 
strayed, or been carried away from their natural habitat. 

In selecting scrub timber for use in the orchard great care should 
be exercised to insure that it carries no pest which may possibly injure 
fruit trees. It would be a wise precaution where possible to destroy 
all native timber which is growing in the vicinity of orchards and 
which is infested by possible orchard peats. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was 
held on Wednesday, August 9th, there being present:— Mr. W. 8. 
Kelly (Chairman), the Principal of the Boseworthy Agncultural 
Collie (Mr W. J. Colebatch), Capt. S. A. White, Messrs. P. Coh- 
man T. H. Wiliams, A. M. Dawkins, C. J. TuckweU, and the Secre- 
tary’ (Mr- H. J. I’innis). Apoli^ies were received from Professor 
Arthur J. Perkins and Col. Rowell. 

Proposed Suspension of Stock Diseases Act in Mid-N orthern Areas , — 
The Chief Inspector of.Stock (Mr. T. H. Williams), who was asked to 
make a statement on this matter, stated:— “In my opinion the flocks 
generally in the Mid-North are free of lice. There may be isolated 
casM, but this does not appear to me to justify compulsion for every 
sheep owner, as isolated cases can be dealt with under the Stock 
Diseases Act and dipping regulations, which provide that:— 1, Lice- 
infested sheep cannot be exposed in any market, whether public or 
private. 2. Must not be moved off any lands or pastures without the 
written permission of an inspector of ^ock. 3. Must not be travelled 
on any road, depastured on any common or Crown lands. 4. If in- 
fested with lice or ticks at time of shearing, must be dipped before 
moving off the owner’s station or any other holding or farm. The 
penalty for a breach of any of the foregoing provmions is from £5 
to £100. In my opinion the above provisions are quite drastic enough 
for that portion of the Mid-North, north of Clare. There appeap to 
have been an impression abroad that because the compulsory provision 
to dip clean as well as infested sheep was being withdrawn from a 
certain area in the North, that all power in dealing with infested sheep 
had ceased, but it should be clear that such is not the case. It does 
hot appear that when the amending Stock Diseases Act of 1915 was 
passed that it was the intention that large numbers of owners of 
clean flocks should be forced to dip, because a few isolated cases, that 
can be dealt with at once, may exist- The northern boundary of the 
compulsory dipping area now proposed is from a point just north 
of Wallaroo due east to a point just north of Morgan. As complete 
compulsory dipping of all sheep is permanently in force in the whole 
of the South-East and the southern districts, where sheep lice were 
so bad a few years ago, there is never again likely to be a genleral 
spread of the scourge.” The Secretary was instructed to forward a 
copy of the report to the Gladstone Branch. 

Tooart Gums on Eyre Peninsula . — The following resolution was re- 
ceived from the Petina Branch: — ^“That the Advisory Board endeavor 
to have the Tooart gum grown at Wanilla Forest, Port Lincoln.” The 
matter was submitted to the Conservator of Forests (Mr. W. Gill), 
who supplied the following report: — ^“The Tooart gum {Eucalyptus 
,gomphoeephala) was first planted to the number of 1,050 trees at the 
Wanilla Forest in 1894, 28 years ago, on the gravelly ironstone land 
which constitutes the bulk of the land on that reserve ; a few of them 
are still living, dragging out an enfeebled existence, plainly showing 
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the unsuitability of that kind of land for them. Ten years later, 
nearly 20 years ago, in 19034, they were tried again to the number 
of 2,148, in another locality on the reserve, where they grew rather 
better, the soil being of a limestone character; but, unfortunately, 
just at the age of 20 years, when they oi^ht to be making good timber 
growth, they are dying off in numbers, in the same way as they have 
done in other parts of the State. They were tried again, for the 
third time, in 1912, when 1,613 were planted, also in 1920, when 3,130 
were planted. Good specimens are to be seen, but it is clear that they 
cannot be relied on for the production of timber of any commercial 
value. The ‘habitat’ of this tree ini Western Australia consists of a 
strip about 60 miles in length along the coast of the Indian Ocean, 
from Bunbury to Perth and beyond; it is three or four miles wide, 
and of limestone formation, but differs widely from aU our limestone 
country, owing to pos.sessing a rainfall of 30in. to 40in,, and the 
favorable influence of the moist sea’ atmosphere, congenial conditions 
which are absent in South Australia. It is not anticipated, therefore, 
that any more wiU he planted, seeing that the results attained hy 
7,941 already planted show that further expenditure in this direction 
is not justified. ” 

'Lucerne Flea. — The Secretary (Mr. H. J. Pinnis) stated that the 
Government Entomologist (Mr. A. M. Lea) was at present engaged 
in conducting investigations with respect to the lucerne flea, and that 
the matter would in due course be placed before the Board. 

Resolutions from Upper Northern Conference. — The following reso- 
lutions were carried at the Conference held at Orroroo on August 
3rd:— Beturn Rail Tickets — “That the Railways Department be asked 
to return to the old system of issuing return tickets to passengers at 
all times of the year, and that rates be charged the same as goods-— 
the further the distance the less per mile charged.’’ On the motion 
of Mr. Colebatch, seconded by Mr. Dawkins, and supported by Mr. 
Williams, the Board decided that the matter was one which should 
be brought before the Railways Commissioner by the Parliamentary 
representatives for the district. P.a.q. Standard — The Conference 
also resolved: — “That the authorities be requested to fix the f.a.q. 
standard at ah earlier date than is now the custom.” This matter 
was fully dealt with at a recent meeting of the Board, and it was 
decided that the Branch should be advised in terms of the letter from 
the Secretary of the Chamber of Manufacturers (see May J ournal of 
Agriculture, 1922). Demurrage at Railway Stations and Sidings— 
The Conference also resolved: — “That this Conference requests the 
Advisory Board to approach the Government to allow outside districts, 
say, seven miles and over from the railway station, the time of 12 
hours before demurrage should be charged against goods, and 
especially on super.’-’ , On the motion of Mr. A. M. Dawki&a, seconded 
by Capt; White,- H was decided that the Chairman and the Secretary 
of the Board should wait on the Railways Commissioner and place 
the matter before him. 

Railway Freights on Burem Exhibits.— The following resolution 
received) from the Naracoorte Branch :—“ That the Advisoi^ 
Board of A^eiiltdre he asked to -take steps to have Bureau Coni 
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ference exhibits railed at the reduced rates eharg^ for show «s- 
hibits.” It was decided that the Chaimm and Secretary of the 
Advisory Board should interview the Railways Commissioner on 
this matter. 


Change of Name of Branch.— The Board agreed to the request from 
the Mintaro Branch that the name thereof should be changed to 
Wirrilla. 


Interpretation and Alteration of Rule Regarding Membership of the 

Bureau Communications were received from the Elbow Hill and 

Collie Branches referring to the correct interpretation of and suggest- 
ing alterations to the rule which governs membership of Branches of 
the Bureau. The Secretary was instructed to communicate with the 
Branches- 


Railways Standing Committee on Eyre Peninsula . — Correspondence 
was received from the Collie Branch, in which it was suggested that 
the Superintendent of Experimental Works (Mr. W. J. Spafford) 
should accompany the Railways Standing Committee on their pro- 
jected tour of inspection of the proposed railway line from Chandada 
to Stokes’ Corner. On the motion of Mr. Coleman, seconded by 
Capt. White, the Board instructed the Secretary to forward the reso- 
lution to the Minister of Agriculture, with a request that it ^ould 
he brought under the notice of the Chairman of the Railways Stand- 
ing Committee. 

Congress for Women’s Branches of the Bureau . — It was decided, 
on the motion of Mr. Colebatch, seconded by Capt. White, that the 
Secretary should communicate with the honorary secretaries of the 
Women’s Branches and suggest to them the advisability of holding a 
separate Congress for the Women’s Branches. 

Leave of Aftsence.— Mr. C. J. Tuckwell, who intends making a trip 
to England, was granted six months’ leave of absence. Members also 

wished Mr- ’Tuckwell a pleasant voyage and a safe return. 


Date of Next Meeting.— It was decided that the next meeting of the 
Board should be held on Monday, September 11th. 


Life Member.— The name of Mr. James Naim was added to the 
roll of life members of the Agricultural Bureau. 

New Members. — ’The following names were added to the rolls of 
existing Branches:— Renmark — tN. P. 'Taylor; Cherry Cardens — J. N. 
Lewis; Yallunda Flat— J. L. Hutchins; Rapid Bay — John Watkins; 
Salisbury — C. Rice; Brentwood — C. A. Watson, L. G. Boundy, Roy 
Biddle; Whyte-Yarcowie — R- Philbey, — Wame; Big Swamp — G. H. 
Bassham; Weavers — A. Cornish, H. Dodd, M. Dodd; Taplan — V. H. 
Cranes; Orroroo — P. Goodenough; Mount Bryan-— C. Tiver, G. Good- 
ridge, A. Smidt ; Claypan Bore — J. Barry ; M. Dawrson ; Arthurton— 
D. J. Walding; Balhannah— H. Middleton; Glossop-— C. G; ShtArell, 
G. 8; Stewart, P. Soallery, A- Allchurch, G. Bottom, S. J. HorsefaU, 
L. Craig; Mount Gambier— P. Clark; WilliamstoWn ( Ladies ’)^Mes- 
dames S. Marriot, G. Clark, B. Worden, G. Thyer, R.. Bain ; 
Pinnaroo — ^H. Vai^han, P. E. Pierson, H. Pergersoi^ H. Telfer, M. 
Robinson; Paske^le— R. A- Train, E- W. Hugh^; : ,Bannero-r-H- 
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\nthony A. B- BiKton, D. H. Brooke, W. Ellenby, L. Herriman, S. 
Martin, W. Ifair, S. Palmer, W. G. Rogers, P. Tinldn, K. Simes, C. 
Wvman B. A, Wamsley ; Meadows — G Nicol ; Laura — S. R. Baynton, 
Haie, H. Pech; Lenswood and P.R. — A. Jordan; Tatiara — 
x' T. Mitekell, W. J. Thomson, D. A. Hay; Monarto South— H. 
Sehenscher; Owen — A. H. Young, J. D. Harkness, A- White; 
Strathalhyn— K. Tucker, L. Gray, W. Pox ; Wynarka — 6. W. Camp- 
bell C. Waterhouse; Butler — N. L. Pedler; Gawler River— A. L. 
Preiss B. Lange; Carrow — P. L. Bawden, A. J- Byrne, Alfred Byrne, 
P Byroe, A. S. Beare, F. T. Burtt, C. G. Puckridge; Stockport — C. 
Clayton, — Pope; Pata — H. Leaker, H. R. Thiele, W. P. Westbrook; 
Parilla Well — S. T- Burford, C. Burford, W. Cameron, A. B. Davis, 
H Petts; Waikerie — A. Pricker, S. Rainey, C. M. Thomas, J. Allen, 
G S. Penifleld, P. B. Harden, H. H. Howel, V. Dunston; Taplan— 
g! PoUett, J. Wedding; Mount Gambler — ^R. McCormick, G. Collins, 
C- C. Collins, C. Cameron; Lameroo — J. Lane, E. J. Bergin, E. 
Bensehke; Smoky Bay^R. Dale; Roberts and Verran— C. Masters; 
ilcLachlan — H. Plavel; Port EUiot — ^A. Wiadrowski; Beetaloo Valley 
— B. L. Mclntodi; Arthurton — J. J. Hinchkie, B. G. Walding; 
Prances — A. C. KoA; Watervale — A. J. Grace, B. Mannix; Port 
Germein — W. Mudge, R. M. Gluyas, D- J. Gluyas; Windsor — A. D. 
Prime, W. J. Webb ; Williamstown — A. Bain, jun., C. R. Bain, E. H. 
Springbett; Lyndoch— Rev. J. H. Waters, K, Martin; Balhannah— 
C. Ellborough, R. James, G. Harris, H- Norsworthy, B. Hughes, L. 
Spoehr, R. Hughes, jum, H. H. Peacock, A. Weidenhofer; Kyby- 
bolite— D. H. Irving; Owen— D. P. Freebaim, W. Crambrook, S. Jas. 
Prcebairn; Patar-J. 6. Ansell, B. J- A. Westover; Sandalwood— 
W. McKenzie, W. G. Qoodhard. 


SEEDING QUERIES. 

A number of questions recently submitted by the Narridy Branch 
of the Agricultural Bureau have been replied to by the Superintendent 
of Experimental Work (Mr. W. J. Spafford). The questions and Mr. 
Spafford’s replies thereto are set out below:— 

1. How do you teU inferior hluestom, if there is any? 

For the prevention of “bunt” in wheat, the only chance of obtaining 
inferior bluestone (sulphate of copper) is in buying an adulterated 
sample, and unfortunately there is no Simple way by which fanners 
can tell if this material is adulterated, but they can make sure that it 
is not tampered with by purchasing only bluestone composed of large 
crystals of a deep blue Color. Sulphate of iron is cheaper than 
sulphate of c<q)per, and the crystals are of a greenish-blue color, but 
they are invariably small in size, so if samples of bluestone containing 
a comparatively la^e pr<q)ortion of fine material are rejected, there 
is not much danger of purchasing an adulterated parcel. 

2. Does bluestone deteriorate with age? 

Ordinary exposure of bluestone ^ily leads to the loss of wateri'of 
crystallization, and althot^h much of the color is lost, the material is 

still a good fungicidbl ' ^ 
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3. Are some bluestones more effective them others t 

Bluestone (copper sulphate) is a fixed ehemied substance, and 
provided unadulterated samples are secured, they are of equal value 
for “pickling” seed wheat. 

4. How is it a wheat grain gets a shoot on it and no roots? 

The appearance of a shoot on a wheat grain without the formation 
of roots would possibly happen through some slight injury to the 
embryo of the seed, receiv^ at harvest-time or, at any rate, betweej 
ripening and seeding. 

5. Which starts first, when the wheat grain is germinating, the sh mi 
or roots? 

In normal germination, the roots of the wheat-plant make their 
appearance before the shoot. 

6. If wheat is harrowed when jvst showing through the soil, mi 
the shoots are broken off, wUl the plants shoot again? 

In practically every case when the shoots of the wheat-plants ate 
broken off by harrowing, fresh growth is made to replace the parts 
removed. In practice it is found that wheat crops can be harrowed 
almost any time between seeding and until the plants are Sin. or 6iii, 
in height without noticeable damage being done to the crep, and thr 
only period when many of the young plants are likely to be killed is 
for that short time — ^possibly two ^ys in most seasons — between 
germination and the growth of , sufficient roots to anchor the grains 
in the soil properly, and what damage is then caused is wholly dm 
to the germinating seeds being brought to the surface, where they 
may dry out Once the grains are firmly held in the soil by theit 
own roots, their shoots can be broken ofif a number of times, and they 
will again be replaced by fresh growth. 

7. WUl harrowing improve a growing erop? 

In some circumstances it is advantageous to harrow a growing crop, 
but in the average season in our particular conditions it is not usually 
a business proposition. 

(a) When the soil is heaten down so firmly by rain that the 

germinating wheat cannot push its way easily to the sur- 
face, as happens in some of our heavy-textured red soils, 
it is almost essential that the land be harrowed if i 
regular and even crop is to result. 

(b) When many weeds germinate at the same time as the wheat 

grains, or for tha^- matter soon afterwards, much advantage 
is usually obtained by harrowing the erop. 

8. What is the best stage to harrow the wheat crop? 

, As the only time when it is at all ri^ to harrow a wheat erop h 
while the germinating grain; is anchoring itself to the soil— and even 
then ifi most years the risk is not very great — the work should be done 
when it is most likely properly to do the job which is to be performed; 
for instance, if irregular germination is being caused by the laud having 
run together^ heavily weighed harrows should be used as soon as the 
soil is dry enqugh to take them, and if tile eantrol of weeds is the 
object, the harrows must be put on the crop whilfi;tbo wee^ are st® 
small enough to he killed by the harrowing. 
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river MURRAY HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


BBSULTS of BUTTEEFAT tests foe may, 1922. 


Average 

AYorage 

MilW 

Butteifat. 

No. of 

No. of 







Cows in 

Cows in 

Per Herd 

Per Cow 

Per Cow 

Per Herd 

Per Cow 

Per Cow 

Herd. 

Milk. 

diuing 

during 

October 

during 

durine 

October 



May. 

May. 

to 

May. 

May. 

to 





May. 



May. 



Lbs. 

Lbe. 

Lbs. 

Lba. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

13 

10-42 

7,675 

590-38 . 

4,704-24 

380-48 

29-27 

215-74 

2303 

20-35 

l«,073 

680-45 

5,495*77 

754*64 

26-92 

227-61 

n 

15-62 

10,651-5 

626*56 

4,315*53 

474*86 

27*93 

191*39 

50 

46-29 

36,9235 

738*47 

6,704*06 

1,481-85 

29-64 

259*87 

1103 

9-90 

5,376*5 

487*44 

5,254-88 

230-38 

20-89 

22413 

1616 

14-97 

6,345 

423-58 

4,495*66 

366*42 

22-67 

208-92 

15 

10-97 

5,805-5 

387-03 

4,746-59 

282-37 

18-82 

211-78 

H03 

10-63 

6,355 

452-96 

3,875-71 

307-83 

21-94 

186-86 

17 

15 

6,293 

370*18 

3,855*67 

332-91 

19*58 

180-85 

34-23 

21-23 

13,338 

389 66 

3,881-50 

669-66 

19-58 

181*59 

19-77 

13-77 

6,472-5 

327-39 

2,920-91 

356-09 

18-01 

147-47 

12-16 

7-74 

4,798 

394-57 

3,809-07 

203-06 

16*70 

167-80 

i u 

12 

6,169 

440-64 

3,907-61 

328-47 

23-46 

195-24 

11 

11 

7,099 

645*36 

6,251-79 

324-98 

29-64 

239-47 

16 

18 

6,525-5 

407-84 

3,904*72 

328-68 

20-54 

177-27 

19-23 

15-72 

9,960-0 

518-01 

4,694-80 

454-84 

23-66 

205-84 


BAGOT’S 

Executor and Trustee Company, Ltd. 

Offices:, 22, King William Street, Adelaide. 


A REMINDER TO PROPERTY OWNERS! 

Hen spend their time and eOert In aeqnlrlng property In order to aehleve 
Inanehd Independenee. To this end they engage their resources In business 
and other tadustrles, or they seek sate and proDtable Inrestments. In an 
these aethitles they direct rtgorous eHorts towanb the protection of their 
property. Durfaq; their Urea they endeator to guard against every change 
which may lessen or damage thetr resources, but thdr plans lor obt^nlng 
satety often tall to take Into account the one thing which Is sure to happen 
—the death of the planner. Many owners of property seldom conrtder how 
their propwty Is to be managed after their death to snp^rt those lor whom 
It b their dn^ to provide. 


have tqd taeee steps so that yohr possessions mtL 

BE ADEOUATELY PROTECTED AFTER YODR DEATH ? 


WRITE OB OALI, for FREE BOOKLET, 
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dairy and farm produce markets. 

A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, reported on September Ist, 1922. 

Bnnm. — ^During tbe month of August values in Xx>ndon have shown ^ght duch- 
ations, and, as our market here is ^ed by values in Great Britain, any movwn.atg 
there have been reflected on our local market. Prospects contin^ very favorable 
with regard to supplies here, and good prices are assured for the seasom At the 
close of the mon^ first grade to choicest faeto^ and creamery fresh butter ij 
bulk sold at Is. o|d.; private separators and dairies at la. 4id. to Is. 51d,; fair 
quality, Is. 3d. to Is. 4d.j store and collectors^, Is. to Is. 2d. 

£qg 8 have shown good increase in supplies, and prices realised have been coq- 
giderably higher than the corresponding month of last year. Most of the 
pastrycooks throughout Australia have exhausted their supplira of pickles and pulp 
and have operated very freely here. From the present outlook prices are not likely 
to rule as low as they did last season, and values ruling at close of month are 
la 2d. for fresh hen ; duck, is. 3d. 

Cheese. — Very fair local trade has been put through, but there has been an 
absence of export trade for Western Australia owing to Qneensland selling at 
lower prices and securing the business. However, factories here are likely to ship 
to London this season, and this will help to stabilise the market; present prie«< 
ruling at 7id. to 8d. for large to loaf. 

Honey.— There is little, if any, alteration to report in the honey market; 
suppUes have kept up wonderfully well, and where quality is right, good demand 
is ruling at 3fd. to 4d., but second grades have been neglected at 2d. to 2ii]. 
Beeswax saleable at Is. 8d. for good sample. 

Almonds.— Only odd lots have come forward, most holders having cleared their 
stocks. Brandis sold nt the end of the month at Is. Id.; mixed softshelJs, Is.; 
hardshells, 6d. to 6id.; kernels, Is. lOd. to 2s. 

Bacon. — Rates have firmed somewhat during the month owing to the higher 
prices ruling for the animal. Bwt factory cured sides sefldu^ at ISid. to 13d.; 
middles, Ud. to 14id. ; hams still slow of sale at 13^d. to i4d. Jjard ifl packets, 
8d.; in bulk, 7id. 

Live Povltry. — Although heavy quantities have come forward during riie month, 
supplies have been not nearly equal to trade i^uirements. Each of our three sales 
—Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays— have been- well attend^ by the trade and 
good clearances of every catalogue submitted have been effected, and prices realised 
have been very satisfactory to consignors. Farmers having any surplus poultry 
should consign; crates oMalnable on application. Prime 43. fid. tD 

fid. ; nice condition cockerels, 3s. fid. to 4$. 5d.; plump hens, 4s. fid. to fis. 6d.; 
medium hens, Ss. 3d. to 4 b. 5d.; some pens of we^y sorts, lower; ducks, piifflf 
condition, 4a. fid. to 6s. 4d. ; fwr condition, Ss. fid. to 4s, 5d, ; geese, 5s. 6d. 
fid.;, turkeys, prime condition, Is. to Is. 4id. per lb.; fair condition, 9d. to 
fattening sorts, lower; pigeons, Sd. each. 

Potatoes. — Since our last report there have been several sharp rises in prices 
due to the Victorian rates having finned. There are still a few odd trucks of 
South-Eastern and local potatoes offering. Quotstioim at end of the month were- 
Best Victorian Snowflakes, £11 to £12 per ton; Carmens, £12 10s. to £13 on trucks, 
Mile End. 

' Onions,— These also firmed considwably in price, bqt the high rates retarded; 
consumption somewhat. Values at the end of the month ivere ftom £16 to £1^ 
($L tnickB, Mile End. 
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imports and EXPORTS OF FRESH FRUIT, PLANTS, ETC. 

During the month of July, 19^, 720bush. of apples, 9,056bash. of 
bananas, 4bush. of oranges, 218biish. of passion fruit, 559bu8h. of pine- 
apples, 63 packages of carrots, 9 packages of peanuts, 620 bags of 
onions, 21,397 bags of potatoes, 6bush. of tomatoes, 6 packages of moss, 
36 packages of plants, 52 packe^es of trees, 27 packages of bulbs, 47 
packages of seeds, 1,193 empty wine casks, were exammed and admitted 
at Adelaide and Port Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable 
Protection Acts, 1885 and 1910. Of these, 52 packages of trees, 2 
packages of plants, and 57 empty wine casks were fumigated ; Bbush. 
of tomatoes were rejected from the State, in the absence of the neces- 
sary papers; and 1 package of grape vines (prohibited entry) were 
destroyed. 

Under the Federal Commerce Act, 100 packages of fresh fruit, 
9,926 packages of citrus fruit, 31,053 packages of dried fruit, 112 
packages of preserved fruit, 2 packages of jam, 5 packages of plants, 
and 1 package of honey were exported to oversea markets. These were 
consigned as follows : — To London — ^23,572 packages of dried fruit, 22 
packages of preserved fruit, 2 packages of jam, 7,571 packages of citrus 
fruit. To New Zealand — 831 pack^es of citrus fruit, 5 packages ojP 
plants, 4,810 packages of dried fruit, 90 packages of preserved fruit. 
To South Africa — ^2,605 packages of dried fruit. To India and Bast 
—66 packages of dried fruit, 1 package of honey, 100 packages of 
apples. To Canada — 1,524 packages of citrus fruit. 

Under the Federal Quarantine Act, 1,026 packages of seeds, &c., were 
examined and admitted from oversea sources ; of these, 2 packages of 
cotton seed were destroyed. 

Interstate Imports. — Examined at Mount Gambier during July, 1922. 


Bananas 

Packages. 
.... 63 

Bushels. 

94 . 

Pineapples 

. .. .. 3 

4 

Apples 

156 

156 

Oranges 

. ;. .. 6 

6 

Cauliflowers 

.... 72 

— 

Cabbages 

24 

— 

Swedes 

8 

— 

Potatoes 

1,876 

— 

Fruit trees 

6 

— 

Shrubs and pines .... 

6 

— 


Of these, Jbush. of pineapple and 3 second-hand eases were 
destroyed ; 4 packages of fruit trees were fumigated ; and 110 bags of 
potatoes (scab and potato moth) were picked over. 
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To end 
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AT*tn.^ 1 

1 

For 


on. 

Aapuit, 

iStt. 

mi. 

im. 

— 



IM. 


Jab Nobth ahd Uppbb Nokth. 

Oodnwbtto 0'21 3'^ 3-M 

M»rre« — 1®® ri® 

Jsrina — 2*1 

Copley 003 2« 6'96 

BeltMia 0-07 3-66 616 

Uliwnmn 0*31 6*17 8*82 

Toieoola 0*06 2*46 3*84 

HoofeiiUk * 0*36 8*84 9*30 

Hawkei 0*78 9*75 8*87 

VnUoa 0*84 8*98 8*56 

Qordop .......... 0*73 7*08 7*64 

Quom.... 0:89 7*50 8*87 

Port Augusta 0*71 7*37 6*47 

Port Augusta West 0*60 6*64 6*41 

Brooo 0*69 6*70 7*06 

Hammond 0*74 7*85 7*91 

^ilmiugton. 1*70 12*58 12*68 

WiUowie 1*07 10*78 8*16 

Melrose., 2*61 19*34 16*41 

Booleroo Oentre . . . 1*29 11*58 10*50 

Port Oe^in 0*74 9*07 8*66 

'Wirruhara 2*06 12*10 13*69 

Atrpila 1*64 10*12 11*02 

Ctadook 0*36 8*41 7*69 

Oarrieton 1*01 8*48 8*71 

Johnburg ........ 0*76 9*00 8*11 

Eurelia 1*03 8*75 9*02 

Otrotoo 1*09 9*49 9*43 

Naokara 0*62 10*06 8*03 

BlaokRook 1*24 9*45 8*68 

Uoolta 0*89 7*04 8*13 

Peterborough 1*60 9*26 10*2S 

Yongala 2*16 10*87 9*61 

Lovib Nobth-East. 


Lowbb Nobth — eontinuei. 


Lowbb Nobth, 


Bundijber Ij.Wks. 


Orystal Brook 


1*10 

10-70 

9*17 

1*66 

11*14 

9*96 

1*59 

10*16 

11*23 

202 

14*43 

12*31 

2*04 

13*95 

11*36 

2*47 

14*86 

11-82 

2*55 

13*99 

11-80 

2-21 

14*84 

10*71 

1*92 

12*11 

10*84 

2*67 

17*08 

12*56 

1-60 

10*38 

11*27 

2*76 

12*86 

11*86 


Spalding 

2*26 

12*94 

13*30 

Gulnate 

2*36 

14*67 

12*77 

Yackn 

2*02 

11*91 

10-59 

Koolungs 

2*30 

11-40 

10*81 

Snowtown 

1*90 

11*68 

11*42 

Brinkworth 

2*08 

11*69 

10*62 

Blyth .......... s 

2*18 

14*22 

11*70 

Clare 

3*86 

22*13 

17*15 

Mintaro 

4*38 

2203 

21*06 

Watervale 

4*42 

24*20 

19*16 

Auburn 

4*21 

20*61 

16*91 

Hoyleton 

3*04 

15*28 

12*27 

BaUklaya 

1*50 

12*96 

10*9( 

Port Wakefield ... 

1*69 

9*44 

9*53 

Terowie 

1-54 

10*16 

9*02 

Yarcowie 

1*43 

12*42 

9-4’: 

Hallett 

2*13 

11*00 

10*95 

Mount Bryan 

2*46 

11*75 

11*08 

Kooringa 

2*71 

16*19 

12*35 

Farrell's Flat 

2*88 

14*63 

13*12 


Ynnta 

0*38 

4*67 

6*88 

8-75 

Wankaringa 

0*29 

3*35 

6*66 

8*41 

Mannahill 

0-29 

2-16 

6*72 

8-54 

Cookbom ........ 

0*20 

3*52 

1 7-13 

8*22 

Broken HiU,K.S.W. 

0*32 

4*97 


9*91 


WxsT OF Mubbax Ranok. 

Manoora 3*.64 17*79 15*1 

Saddleworth 2*85 16*06 13*( 

Marrabel 3*48 18*01 13*1 

Riverton 3*01 18*04 14*1 

Tarlee : 3*64 17*17 12*: 

Stockport 2*04 15*23 10*! 

Hamley Bridge . . . 2*34 13*60 11*: 

Kapnuda 3*35 15*73 13*: 

Fieeling 2*33 1641 12*: 

Greenock 3 06 17*42 13* 

Truro 2*69 15*60 13* 

StockweU 2*62 16*85 13 

Nnriootpa ....... 2*15 16*97 H* 

Angaston 2*85 18*41 15* 

Tanunda 2*76 17*59 15* 

Lyndoob , 2*49 17*29 15* 

Williamstown .... 3*10 19*72 19* 

AdBLAIDB PliAINS. 

Mallaia 2*34 13*46 11- 

Roseworthy 2*05 12*98 11- 

Gawler 1*78 12*99 13- 


2*34 

13*46 

2*05 

12*98 

1*78 

12*99 

1*37 

11*30 

1*80 

11*46 

2*15 

12*91 

2*44 

14*60 

2*92 

20*04 

2*55 

16*83 

2*03 

15*24 

2*01 

16*23 

3*41 

24*89 

3*43 

23*83 

3*26 

21*23 
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RAINFALL — coiKtimed. 


SUtlol- 


tot 



To«Bd 

to €Dd 

Angnat, 


AttgOOty 

1921 

1922. 

1921 


1 

SUtioD. 

Fdr 

To md 

AT*fe. 

to^ 

Ar’ft. 

AagOflt, 

im. 

AuRoat. 

Anguat, 

Annul 

1 

1922. 

1822. 

BidalbB 


treeGoUy... 

ling Wnit • • • 

idla 

rendon 

iphottVala 
irionga 


jng» 

P<>“8». 

nnaoviilo 

ikalilln 

unt PloaMiB* . . . 

dwood 

merachn 

Ibrook Kesnrroir 

eedrade 

Hxlnide 

tbleeide • 

irne 

unt Barknr .... 

bung* 

oolenfield 

ftdowB ........ 

nthalbyn 


Lofty 

Ranoks. 


4-81 

19-60 

20-68 

27-77 

8-44 

41-97 

33-04 

46-82 

8-07 

40-16 

32-23 

44-06 

4-24 

29-11 

24-00 

32-98 

2-84 

19-83 

16-27 

22-76 

2-64 

16-76 

14-73 

20-27 

3-01 

24-16 

18-87 

25-87 

2-46 

17-86 

13-79 

20-24 

3-63 

26-20 

20-62 

28-44 

2-47 

19-98 

15-27 

20-61 

2-74 

22-40 

17-01 

22-99 

4-20 

23-40 

19-32 

27-04 i 

4-38 

21-60 

20-92 

29-26 i 

6-69 

26-47 

23-87 

33-26 i 

6-23 

33-97 

— 

— 

5-60 

25-52 

25-60 

35-64 

4-11 

26-86 

22-88 

32-08 

4-91 

28-23 

24-66 

34-62 

3-36 

20-71 

20-08 

28-43 

4-86 

27-43 

22-15 

31-13 

4-69 

27-79 

23-69 

32-91 

4-11 

24-28 

21-38 

30-63 

4-89 

29-84 

25-51 

36-04 

2-68 

15-19 

13-68 

19-26 


oingie 

long 

ngborne's Creek. 

dlingtou 

Hem Bend 

may Bridge .... 

Uington 

umum 

^er 

|Ua . . i 

iiD Reach 

^cbetown 

tdunda .... 

Itberlande 

^n 

uberie 

rerland Coiner. . . 

xton 

mmark 


Wiar 01 

da 

lite Well . . 
ihsr'sBay . 

bong 

luna 

loky Bay... 

tiaa 

feakyBay .. 

lia 

rt Blliston , 
nunine .... 


Wisi 01 SmciB’s Gour— eoidiniiMl. 

PoitLinooln 2A2 13-08 14-82 18-7; 

Tnmby l-es 8-69 10-02 14-62 

Carrow 1-64 7-20 9-38 14-64 

Amo Bay 1-12 6-64 8-87 13-0‘8 

Cowell 0-73 6-41 6-97 11-82 

Minnipa 1-78 8-00 — — 


Yobeb PBNlNSULa. 


Wallaroo — 

Kadina 

Moonta ...... 

Green’a Plains 

Maitland 

Ardroaean .... 
Port Victoria . 
Cnn-amnlha . . 

Miulaton 

Brentwood . - . 
Stanabury .... 

Warooka 

Yorketown . . . 
Edithbuigh . . 


1-26 

1- 78 
1-66 

2 - 00 
2-39 
2-09 
2-22 
1-87 

1- 75 
1-60 

2- 16 
2-39 

1- 96 

2- 46 


8-68 

10-32 

9- 63 

10- 36 

13- 66 

10- 87 

11- 44 
11-36 
11-96 

10- 76 

11 - 11 

14- 12 
11-61 
11-84 


10- 32 

11- 80 
11-29 
11-62 
14-73 
10-16 
11-28 
13-27 
13-67 

11- 31 

12- 31 

13- 26 
12-61 
11-97 


14-09 

16-93 

16-26 

16-72 

20-06 

13-96 

16- 36 
18-16 

17- 79 
16-64 

16- 96 

17- 69 
17-22 
16-68 


South and South-East. 


LATS AND Valley. 


Cape Borda 

4-13 

19-96 

19-68 

26-01 



12-20 

18-66 

Kingsoote 

2-60 

12-65 

14-60 

19-01 

1'75 

12-74 

10-89 

16*42 

Penceshaw 

3-63 

14-48 

14-24 

18W 

2-36 

14-36 

9-86 

14-55 

Victor Harbor .... 

2-57 

17,-61 

15-34 

21-43 

1'71 

11-74 

9-84 

14-68 


2-67 

17-90 

13-27 

*20 00 

2-18 

11-89 

9-40 

14*11 


2-19 

12-26 

12-66 

17-83 

1-62 

10-32 

9-36 

13-83 


0-66 

8-56 



2-16 

12-91 

10-70 

15-37 


1-01 

6-81 





1-72 

9-43 

8*01 

11-62 


1-71 

11-72 

. 


1-90 

10-32 

10-16 

15-24 


0-91 

8-61 

10-38 

15-32 

1-13 

8-68 

8-47 

12-13 


1-07 

9-11 

9-34 

14-39 

0*70 

7-27 

7-05 

10-82 


1-06 

10-16 

10-43 

16-27 

0-36 

4-22 

8-78 

10-16 


1-86 

9-98 

9-30 

14-27 

1-85 

12-62 

11-34 

17-50 


2-92 

16-47 

10-66 

16-96 

M8 

8-7$ 

7-21 

10-92 


2-52 

12-72 

9-77 

15-91 

M3 

6-72 

6-92 

9-18 

Cooke’s Plains • . . . 

2-21 

13-44 

10-14 

14-84 

0-72 

6-13 

6-06 

9-68 


2-40 

13*41 

11-85 

17-31 

0-30 

6-09 

7-09 

11-08 

Coonalpyn 

2-48 

12-12 

11-96 

17-44 

0-66 

9-07 

8-00 

12*68 


2-77 

14-26 

12-46 

18-64 

0-47 

7-68 

6-80 

11-02 

Keith 

2-10 

13-56 

11-96 

18-19 

SpBNOBB’S GVIfB. 


Bordertown 

2-30 

11-67 

13-06 

19-44 

0-36 

7-47 

7-40 

1002 

Wolseley 

2-71 

11-86 

12-06 

1806 

0-22 

9-16 

6-49 

9-10 

Frances 

2-65 

12-01 

— 

19-78 

0-6O 

8-82 

9-47 

12-19 

Naraooorte 

3-68 

15-84 

16-46 

22-46 

1-01 

10-04 

9-65 

12-25 

Penola 

3-47 

16-02 

18-31 

26-36 

012 

6-05 

7-29 

10-32 

Lucindale 

3-56 

16-46 

16-32 

22-91 

0-94 

8-66 

8-33 

10-92 

Kingston 

3-73 

20-33 

18-02 

24-44 

1-37 

0-23 

9-40 

13-06 

Roto 

5-r>6 

24-63 

18-63 

24-68 

1-88 

11-07 

11-46 

15-11 

Beacbport ....... 

3-98 

20-21 

20-91 

27-27 

2-12 

10-10 

11-08 

15-38 

Millicent 

6-38 

23-00 

21-84 

29-37 

2-77 

14-08 

12-79 

1^63 

Kalangadoo . a . . . . 

4-75 

21-59 

• 

— 

2-73 

12-67 


18-87 

Mount Qunbier . . . 

4-79 

19-34 

^-18 

3146 
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* 

4 

9 
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I 

30 

28 
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• 

• 
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MM 

Gladstone 
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Gloesop 

t 

I 

• 

• 

1 

6 

6 

4 


• 

9 

14 

Green Patch 
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' 4 

2 
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• 
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6 

Gumeracha ........ 
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4 

9 


6 

3 

Halidon 

t 

— 

— 

Baetaloo Yallaj .... 
BelaUe North 

4 

2, 30 

6 

4 

Hartley 

Hawker ............ 

HiUtown 

i 

• 

8 

8 

4 

3 


« 




Hookina ........... 
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2 


t 

m 

30 
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Ininan Valley ...... 

* 
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3 


• 

2, 30 
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IS 

16 


> 




t 
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Kadina 

« 

. 

— 

Blyrh, 

2 

7 

Kalangadoo * . 

• 

9 

14 

Booleroo Ceatr« .... 
Borrika 

177 

t 

« 

1 

6 

Kanganlla ........ 

Kanmantoo ........ 

188 

. 

.t 

8 

8 

7 




5 

KiKi 

9 




t 

t ' 

• 
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Bundalaer Springs . . 

' 4 

2 

Simba ........ 

Eingscote 

• 

' • 

— 

— 

Riifji 

188 

s 

3 

Kingstffli'On'Murray. 


— 

— 



_ • 

Kongorong ........ 

+ 

7 

6 


t 



Koontbha 

184, 18B 

1 

6 

Canowie Belt 

« 

+ 

2 

0 

Eoppio ............ 

Eybybolite ........ 


4 

7 

2 

5 

Chary Gardens .... 
Clanfield .......... 

i 

• 

I 7 R 

6 

1 

3. 31 

6 


t 

9 
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2, 80 

8 

9 

6 

7 


. * 

2 

Leighton 

9 

— 

. __ 
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• 

X 

e 

s 

4 

4 ' 

Lepswood and Forest 
' Ran^ 

9 

3 

2 

HAlltA 

t 

m 



Lone Giun ........ 

I 

6 

11 



27 

4 


• 






t 

« 

6 

1 


188 

9 

7 


13 

Lozton 

X 




1 * 

Lucindale .......... 
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182 
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184 

__ 

__ 


« 




t 
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6 




5 

Hdlala 

4 

2 


« 




• t 

1 

6 
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t 

9 






t 


38 


0 

11 



12 

8 

30 

10 

s 
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. 9 . 

9 

13 


28 
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2 

7 
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■ 
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4 

2 
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T 

8 


1 
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199 
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• 

4 
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9 

6 
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m 

2 

7 
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2, 30 
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9 

■ 
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; 

1 

.6 
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_ . 

_ 


f 


6 
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» 


_ 

t 




t 

i 

• 

— 


* 




2, 30 



t 

• 




• 






uJ^tt Viie 

199 

7 

i 

Shoal Bay..r 

{ 

i 

3, 31 

Mouat Ba^er 

t 

0 

4 

Smoky Bay 

UO 

2, 80 



KomtBtTaa ...... 

Moont Bjiai^Buit f ; 
Mount Gompra .... 

174 


_ 


• 



• 


- ^ 


182 



« 

— 

— 

Streaiy Bay 

188 



_ 

Mount GamMtt . . . • 

t 

9 

14 

Stiatb^byn 

■t . 

b 

3 


• 

2 

7 

Talia 

188 

11 

9 

Mount Pleasant • • . . 

199 

8 

13 

Tantanoola 

« ' 

2 

7 


1 


— 


• ' 

9 

5 

7 


1 

6 

4 


X 

3 


m 

1 

19 

19 


t 



6 

4 

Tatiara 

1 

18 



• 




t 


180 

. 

is 


1 



t 

9 

14 


• 




176 

• . 

9 

7 


181 

• 




9 

7 





• 



WaU 

• 




' • 

’ 



t 

7 

g 


t 

• 









. 


9 




« 

13 

11 




2 

Nunkeri and Tnrfco . . 

« ' 

3 

1 
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• 

6 
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X 
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f 

1 
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t 

f 
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A 
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4 
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Paakevilla . , , » , , , , 
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Penola 

200 

t 

.« 

2 

30 



.2W 

s 



Petina 

28 




Pinnaioo 


9 



PoBLpoota 

> 

13 

1 

11 

6 


190 

9 



Port BrouxktML .... 

• 

Tiibmana 



PorfRlHnf, 


16 

0 

“! 


t 



Fort GeT7n«iii 

• 

Tadnarie 

X 

6 

3, 31 

PygilT 

185 


2 , SO 




Bamco . . . 



9 



Kapid Bav 

t, ' 

i 

2 

4 
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9 

• 



RedliiU .... 
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10 

YoDgala Vala 
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m ;goug«AL 4)r AQBicoii¥t?aB. 


THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTlil A1)§tRALIA. 


Erery pndO«3€r ^(mld be ft iii«mber ef the Igricoltinil Bncan. A poet^ to 
the DeparCm^t of Agriculture vill bring informfttion fts to the n&me end eddrew of 
the Mcretar^ of the neareet I^ftDch. 

If the deereet Brenefa it top far fioffl the reader’s home, the opportunity ocoure to 
form ft new one. Write to the Apartment for hiiler partioulftn eonoeraing the woA 
of this institiitioa. 

REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

ilPPER-^ORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.) 

HOOKIKA (Average annual rainfaU^ 12in.). 

August 3rd. — ^pT^ent: sine members and two vkitors. 
iMraovEMEMT OF Faru Stock. — think the horse is one of the, most 
important animals on the farm, and favor the three-quarter dmm^ ln prefearence 
to the heavier animal for work on the farms in this distriet,” said Mr. F. 
Cagney, in a paper under the above heading. Referring to cattle, the writer ton 
sidered the mill^g Shorthorn to be the best breed, as the cows were good milkers 
and couM be fattened into prime beef. Sheep also played an important part in 
the successful working of the bolding, and they could be kept on the farm for trool 
or fattened and sold as mutton. IS)r the breeding of all classes of farm stock 
it was essential that the services of pure-bred sires should be obtained. In the 
dibcuasion that followed members agre^ that the pure Merino was the breed of 
sheep best suited to the conditions of that district. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL’S FLAT,) 

MIKTABO. 

J^uly 8th. — Present: eight members. 

Can Farm Life be made Mobe Attbacttve? ’*To this question I answer yes, 
particularly if the following points are more generally adopted: decentralisation, 
improved and more economical methods of farm working, and the betterinent of 
social facilities,^’ said Mr. L. S. Moore, in a paper deaBng with a1x)ve question. 
The speaker held the opinion that decentralisation was a most important point, 
and was necessary to give an impetus to rural life. He also consid^d that the 
shortening of the working hours on farms would induce more lads to remain in 
the country instead of going to the eify for a job. Much would, also be done b; 
the introduction of more labor saving devices and machinery. With the aid of a 
tractor, the w(iRl’ could be performed in less lime and the need for. attending to the 
horses at early and late hours would be eliminated. Again the use of; motor 
power for such work as raising water, the laying on of a water supply to the 
homestead, and the installation of electricity for lighting purposes and working 
the washing machine, &e.. would make farm life considerably more comfortable 
and ^joyaUe. With suen improvement, and the addition of a motor car and a 
.telephone, the speaker believed that the farmer would have the time and the 
means to improve the social conditions of country life. The formation of social 
and sports clubs, literary and choral societies, would also make for the betterment 
of life in rural, distriete. He also thought that fanners could hold more social 
gatherings at their homesteads than was now the practice, and the provision of 
an up-to-date institute with a selection of the latest and magazines and books 
would, iu moat country towns, be a decided acquisition. He was strongly of the 
opinion that with improved living conditions and better means of communicatioD 
the life of the farmer would lose much of its isolation and lonelin^ and so make 
Bie life the rural worker more attractive in every way. 
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extra reasons * 
why you should have | 

Western Electric 

POWER & LIGHT 

E lectricity on the farm becomes a hard-working muuey- 
.Baring service when you instal Western Electric Power and Light 
This plant supplies plenty o1 electric light, using for fuel about 
the same amount of kerosene as you now use for dirty, dangerous 
Umps. In addition it is a dependable, tireless house-worker. 


Study the Appliances above. 

Oish Washer, Vacuum Sweeper, Portable 
SewingMachine, and Iron — all operated 
by "Western Electric.” Get our 20-x>age 
illustrated book which fully explains 
everything. Post the coupon to-day and 
mark the other booklets you want. 

, Newton McLaren, Ltd. 

Western Electric Light 
Agents for South Anstralia, 

LK6H ST., ADELidDE. , 


✓ Cit 
^ Out Bid 
Pett TB-di» 

^ Fhcue $endth0 

^ BookUt marked', 

>^W, R. PoweraLU^t 
> W. E Clothes Wa^er 

^ W. E Dish Wadier 

^ W- E. Vacuum Swee^ 

^ W. E. Sewing Madiine 

^ W.E.Griller& Touts- 

^ W. ^ ^ectric Iron 

^ Name 



Generator, 1600 Wattet 
Battery, 2iS ampere- 
hours (S.A.G. Rating) ; 
Engine. 3^ H.P., Kero- 
sene driven. Air cooled. 
Splash oiled. Throttle 
governed. Automatic Re- 
gulator Control. 

w.E ee6 
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MOtJNT ^TAN'(ATOr»*e annud;]^^, ' 

J«to Jrt.-“Pre»e»i! ■ ™|B memben * 1 ^ tonr tmtora. . j 
Ths %»nnOT w jSBlliP Dort-rf-llM fonow^i paper read-^lfe M. 
Wardlit'— A sheep dog puppy oa|jtt to inherit a des^tfor 
MmsMoenttr « it ,M ,« <Ae utmost in^rtaaee, and 

«mS^Se this T^nt, that his parents should he not gOod^ worfa^a hat 

brj?l from a reliable fforking strain. A breeder^ahoidd th^aghly under^nd 
OiTeharaetoristies of each dog and use judicious cate in “ ?n ^ "i*?? 

tho desired results in their progeny. Howe^^the ^^er ^H^ahly 
have to purchase his puppy, and niy advice i^»y the ve^ b^ i^^sble, 
and end^vor to get into oommumcation with someone wto not only 'has a 
pure strain of good working dogs, but also has a reputation .^ a su^ssfd 
breeder He will undoubtedly require a fair price, but if yon SMUre the tight 
doe to 'eommenee with it should prove a good investment. If «« dog and 
biteh can be seen working so much the better. Tae posaesmon rtf guppy 
at about eight week#Sold, feed him well, ^ep h^ iw a cleM iealthy con- 
dition, and aUow him all the freedom possible. Should tho ehickens or cati 
get chiS04 ooeaaionally do not think any the wor« of hm.^ The tog is 
to develop bone and muscle in readiness for the dasra ahead, and can only 
be done by good feeding and plenty of exercise. Many a promising puppy 
' has been spoiled physically and,.mentally by being kept ehamod up, hw only 
recreation being to bark for liberty. All the time he, 
seeing what goes on, he is, to a certain extent being educated, and at the 
same time gaining confidence ip hie own abiUties. ffive hm « ^rly 

and he will soon answer to it. At about five months old twch him to lead hy 
means of a piece of cord. If, during his puppy days, he has been pet^ hy 
other members of the household, sneh a practice should now ceaM altijsether. 

• He must only recognise one master, otherwise time spent in attempting to 
educate him is practically wasted. Gain his affection by kindnem, remember- 
ing alwavB that it is by a judicious mixture of kindness and firmnegs that 
ultimate success wiU be asaured. Do not lose patience when he makep ^tekes, 
for an excitable man always transmits the same propensity to his dog. 
soon as the puppy has been taught to lead, and will follow at heel, he shonH 
Ibe initiated into the first degree, which is to lie down when commandei Thu 
’is done by securing him with his leading cord and pressing Mtn down gently, 
Jbut-flrraly, with one hand, repeating the words “Lie down.” A few repetitiom 
tend he will go down by simply raising the hand and giving a command. Next, 
rnse a whistle to drop him, raising the hand as before, and he will soM ob^ 
the eoiLmaiid wlien off the lead. When told to lie down make him beep in 
'that position until ordered to move. Then increase the length of the cord, 
command him to lie down, and then say **Come here,/* and bting him ^raight 
up to your feet. Repeat this as before until he has thoroughly mastered this 
lesson. Let him understand that you approve of his obedience and to will 
•instantly respond. A little coaxing is always necessary, but there must be no 
fondling or caressing one minute, and a harsh word, or a cut with a stick the 
next. There is no fixed age for. a dog to commence work. The animal alone 
.can decide that. Some are anxions to run at five months, whili^ others will 
’not look at a sheep until they are nine'or ten months old. The bitch usually 
shows the first iaclination .to woj^yhut it is a mistake to allow a puppy to 
commence work before it has develops a fair ssiOTutt of speed, no matter 
how k^ it may appear to be. The trainer must use his own discretion on this 
point. QeneraUy speaking, at about six or seven months old they are ready, 
.providing the inborn tendency hsts sufficiently developed. . Never allow him to 
run after another dog that is working. Have a few sheep in a sniaH paddock, 
. and if possible gather them together with an aged or quiet dog, and then when 
about 20 yards distant let the youngster off, and at the same time make a slight 
hissing noise through your teeth. This wUl not influence him at first, hut he 
will eventually pick it. up as tho signal to go, and later on, it can easily be 
ohanged to the whistle for casting out. The puppy will prpbably run around 
the deep, but try and keep them together so as to prevent hm brcalung in, 
and on no account check him, no matter what kind Of a performance he makea 
ilt is beet to. let him think that his work meets with your aprovaL After & 
|few similar visits to the paddock hm keenness for work will have ii^pafed him 
yor further lessons. These must b^g^adually instilled into him, 
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•nd joramoet is to bring tilie sheep , towards his trainer. Command him to lie 
down when directly behind the sheep, taking care to keep him lying nntil tile 
•hcep move forward. The trainer s^nld keep in front of the i^k and allow 
? dog to come on quietly, and he will soon understand that it is his duty to 
bring forward the sheep. At this stage it requires all the patience and for^ 
besOTce of the trainer. Do not harry things or attempt to command too 
much it may dfonp his ardour just when he is beginning to feel his feet. At 
drst it is of no great importance on which hand he takes to circle his sheep; let 
bim get keen enough, then teach him to cast from either hand, taking care not 
to hare the sheep too far away so as to avoid crossing. A young dog with a 
natnrally wide oast is to be admired, and his trainer knows he is handling one 
bred on the right lines. Should this propensity not be evident extra schooling 
is necessary. When close at hand move the sheep quickly forward, keeping 
the dog at heel, and watch which way they are heading, if to the left lie the 
dog a few yards to your right, bring him around behind you and he will make 
a MSt to head the sheep, ^om whichever hand you wish him to run, always 
bring him around behind to make a wide sweep out. A young dog can never 
run too widely, and incidentally this teaches him to “lift” in a proper manner. 
Fairly active sheep are moot suitable to use for training a puppy. So soon as 
sufficient progress has been made the trainer should teach his dog to run oat 
when the sheep are not in sight. Be absolutely sure the sheep are just over 
some rising ground, and after starting the dog well out, run forward to watch 
his movements. Never disappoint him by sending him out where there are no 
sheep. Corporal punishment should he the last resource, and then only if the 
dog is caught redhanded in what might ultimately become a bad habit. In that 
case after punishing him give him an opportunity to repeat the offence, and 
command him sternly before he can again car^ out his intention if he shows 
any inclination to do so. When punishment is necessary take the puppy by 
the back of the neck and shake hin. This will have the desired effect, and is 


FARMERS AND OTHERS 



Who are anxious to clear 
their property of rabbits 
can do no better than 
procure a few of 

VIDEON’S 

JMPBOVISD 

RABBIT TRAPS 

Patented. 

They catch them with- 
out injury, as many as 20 
in one trap in one night; 
Where used warrens are 
usually emptied of rabbits 
in three nights. 

HANUFAOTUBED AlTD 
SOLD BT 

F. VIDEON, 

MAH STREBT, 
HENLET BEACH. 

PRICE, 158. EACH. 

Cash WITH Oedub. 


'rBSTMOKlAt, OHB OF BCANT. 

Qiemwood Park. Anlram, Doming 8^ IMl. 

Mr. VUeotH-ves sirv-ilie six tabWI teape yon fo^tded me aw ac^ apl^(^. Ifcaae mud 
along aix mow to me. AJao tend six to Mr. L. B. WilllanB, Menlngle.— Toms, ftc. J.O.WmiuiB. 
Pleaae Send for Clreolar of InatcocUona. 
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much preferable to using a stiek or whip. Eefrain from shouti^ or whistUng 
IpodlT to the dog when close at hand, as this will tend to spoil him for com- 
manding at a distance. Strict discipline is the first plank in training, bnt it is 
most e8sential%at there shoold be a complete understanding between man mad 
dog. Study the puppies* temperament; a strong tempered dog will need ^uch 
firn^ hanging a quiet even tempered one. But whatever his nature, if he 
is of the right working strain and trained patiently and carefully on these 
lines I feel sure he will be both a credit and a pleasure to his owner. With 
regard to training for sheep dog triaJs, some trainers thrash their dogs into 
obedience and will put him “through his paces** before taking him near the 
sheep. On a small trial ground, where the dog is practically under his master’s 
stick the whole time, he may. put up a successful run, but from experience in 
all classes of sheep dog trials I am confident that such a dog would not have 
any chance of success if competing on a large trial ground, where the '‘run 
out*'- is over half a mile on the slope of a hill, and the dog has to carefully 
guide his sheep through various obstacles on the return journey. Por a man to 
successfully handle a dog in the distance, and in fact to get the best results 
at all times, there must be complete confidence between the dog and the man. 
No cringing fear on the part of the dog, but an affectionate obedience, an 
anxiety to do just what his master commands at each whistle or sign. When 
thrown on his own initiative, as must happen when the sheep to be brought 
in are out of his master 's sight, he will use that marvellous and almost human 
intelligence inherited from a long line of working ancestors and brought out 
and perfected by skilfull training. 

Fallowing. — “This, to my mind, is one of the most important o^perations of 
the farm because if it is not done at the right time when the soil is in the right 
condition it will make a big difference to the crop at harvesting,** said Mi. 
T. M. Jefferies in a paper under the above heading. He said the work should 
be commenced as soon after seeding as possible, because if the land was too 
wet hard lumps of earth formed which could not be worked down to a fine and 
even tilth. Again, if all was in readiness for an early start, the farmer could 
afford to wait until the weather was suitable. By the time seeding was finished 
most of the weed seeds would have germinated in the paddock that was to be 
fallowed, thereby affording an opportunity of killing the rubbish. Again, by 
having early fallow, one had more time during the spring in which to work the 
land. He considered that the depth of ploughing depended a good deal on the 
depth of soil above the clay, but as a general rule he thought from 3in. to 4in. 
was sufficiently deep for ordinary fallowing, but he would give the land a deep 
ploughing, say, from 4iin. to Sin. every five or six years, for such a practice 
brought soil to the surface that had been spelling for some time. 

NAREIDY (Average annual rainfall, 16.79in.). 

July 13th. — ^Present: 11 members. 

Preparation o? Land for Seeding.— Mr. W. G. Johncock, who contributed a 
paper dealing with this subject, said if stubble land was to be fallowed it 
was most important that a good bum should be secured, but as two. of the best 
wheats for their district — Early Oluyas and Florence — ^were not of much value 
for stock grazing after the wheat had been reaped, he thought it a good plan 
to attach, a roller to the reaping-machine to knock the straw down to assist the fire. 
Unless that wiu> done it would be a, d^cult matter to deal with the rubbish 
whilst ploughing. The best fallowing implement he considered to be the plough. 
He would work the land to a depth of 3m. Work should be commenced directly 
after the completion of seeding, and the surface of the land should be left 
somewhat rough. After the fallowed land had been allowed to lie undisturbed 
for some little time, he suggested the use of the harrows, working the implements 
in a different direction at each time of working, He believed that it was most 
necessary that a flock of sheep should be grazed on the fallow, not only 
to keep the weeds in check, but to assist in packing the soil. It to 1^ 
r^pretted that in those districts where it was the practice to crop and fallow 
the land alteiiiately, the fanners were not able to keep sufiicicent numbers of 
Sheep. It would a good plan if each farmer' was able to have 200 acres 
of rough land in ' addition to the ^^tivating land, so that he could keep a 
|)toaneBt flock of rfieep, Oultivaticm of the felibtr 'dio^d^ compt^^ befor 
the commencement of the hay harvest, and for that work he gave preference 
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to the 13ft, gpring^totftli^ ^ iin^l^en^ hai sbrnild the land bo carryiii^ a mak 
growth ol and m^^y a tyne unplemont should 1^ br^ht 

into opeiati<m. If the diftt ' ^as beia^ caMTated contained nadQlhtmg 

land, then it would, be adriaable to me a 7^ 6m. implemonty as wider 
machines could not deal with weeds so effectively. The harrows should bo 
worked os ewery oeeasion when auffieiOnt rain fell to render each work poetible. 
An interesting discussion followed. 


BOOLEROO centre, July 7th. — On the occasion of the annual meeting the 
reiH>rt of the work performed by the Branch during the past year was presented by 
the Hon. Secretary (Mr, M. J. Carey), and the officers were elected for the ensuing 
term. Mr. J. B. Harris (Orchard InFpoctor and Instructor) was present, and 
delivered an address. 

IjATJBA, July 12th. — The Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. Ferkins) 
attended the meeting and lectured on the subject, ^^Herd Testing Societies.^' . 





LOWER-NORTH DI8TWQT. - „ 

'APEuroE 

OLABE (Av0l'&gs asBn&l Faiofall/^SASOin.^. 

Jniu flth.— Piesent: 14 • • 

;7HS AJXVANTAOSS and BlNmTSiS6iB]^]>SBim‘I^M A TES 

AiSKjCfiTLTDEAL Bdbkau.— M r. T. G. ViettHfsen, T^ rikd » short j^po* fiealiDg irit^ 
this subject, said in those distriets where, there was a Br^ch of the Agricolturai 
Bureafl the farmers were able to meet together and discuss with fellow producers 
tb^ suce^ies and their failmea, To %. newcomer to a .dm^rict the Bureau w&s 
espeeiallj valuable, for it gave bin^ the opportunity of .leanupg^from oldm* settlers 
in the district the bert c6real8^ .A&, to ^ow and the best SM^od, of working the 
land. Again, mem'^rs of the Bureau were brought into immh with the €cq»ert 
officers of the Agriculture Department, Who were dwajs willing to, ^ye ^vice 
to the man on the land. In addition to the above, each member of a Branch of 
the Bureau recced free of (^arge a copy of the /ourwri b/ which 

condoned the reports of the doings of agrimlturists from all over the Staie, and 
also the results of experiments caTiled out on the vtuious Government experimental 
farms. The Boseworthy Agricultural C^ege, be considered, was an institution 
that was doing an immense amount of good to the man on the land, for it enabled 
him to procure seed true to type. By taking an interest in the work of the 
BJranch and attending regularly, each member should have something to teach and 
learn from his fellow member. 


^ MALLALA tAveragO.'afemal rainf^, 16.88in.). , 

July Present: 10 members. 

Pia Batsing on thb Farm.— Mr/ W. March, who read a paper dealing with this 
subject, said in the first place, the farmer who intended raising pigs should 
provide suitable aecominodation for the pigs. On thO majority of farms 
aaytbisg was considered good enough for a pig. It was not the tidiest of 
animals when it was put into a new house. ^The first thing it did was to try 
the floor with its snout, and if it was not made of somel^iig poUd it would 
soon be damaged. The speaker thought that the floor shotM: W taade of some 
solid material and sloped to provide for proper drainage. To make a success 
of the venture a pig'proof paddock of about two acres sown wifh barley, 
with a stack of straw, in the centre for shelter, should b» provided; The next 
consideration should be the selection of good quality Sows. Whatever the 
breeder's choice of breed might be, the pigs should, be of good quality aad 
true to type. It did not pay to breed from mongrel sows. It was equally 
important to use a well-bred bear. Under the present conditions it was 
questionable whether pig-raising was a profitable business, except, of course, 
in the case ,df those that , kept cows and separated the milk, Where separated 
milk was available pigs were almost a necessity, but when they had to be 
fed entirely on com it was doubtful whether, after an aUowance had been 
made for ^ agiount of time occupied in feeding, &c., there .was very much 
profit to be derived from them. The writer held the opinidhHhai the time 
was not far distant when the pig would prove a source of great wealth to 
the State. Present conditions were not very encouraging, for all the producers 
had to depend upon was the limited local demand. When that^levas over 
,s\^pUed down cams the price of ’^pigs, and breeders ceased rfl^ng pigs. 
vAfter a time supplies became scarce, and the price improved, anfi breeders 
again commenced to rear pigs* Such a state of affairs was responsible for 
•the fluctuation of the markets. pig-raising could become an established 

industry, it would bO necessary to secure and estabUsh a permanent overseas 
, market. Such prospects appeared tp^be exceedingly good. Great Britain was 
.a heavy importer of pig products, \iiimd at present drew the greater part of 
• her suppHes from the United State^'-Ai^ Oanada. The question was, 
fi^Cuinot wfl. ^are in this demand South Australia would, not be up against 
.competitors mth an advantage of low wages and low standards of living, 
hnt^ould be competing with some of the most progresave natioM in the 
wOrla. In America the staple product for fattening pigs was mai^, whereas 
could be Mund-^^ a very 
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sdTQeated by the Director of A^^itcaHare (Frofesflor Penw), SiSiutK AtLBtraUan 
fanners conld grow barley aa a second crop and feed it to pigs, thereby largely 
ii^easing the income from the fa^ 


NANTAWAERA. (ATCiage annoal mnAkll, 

August 3r A— Present; six negsberp. 

Tailinq Lambs. — M r. F. Sutton, iM oraing a disenseioa on this subject, said 
the searing of the lambs * tails stopped &e t^dingx tmt he favored the use of a 
knife, and considered that a little Ueeding had no detrbiieata^ effect on the 
lambe, provided they were in good ctmfition. Wt Dixon atMed that he had 
had considerable experience wi& the aeansg-iron, ahd tibat it iras inclined to make 
the wound fester after the tails had been removed. He thoi^iht a tetter metlitod 
would be to chop the tails off on a solid block. Vfhejt the tail was held and cut 
with a knife, th^ was a tendency to draw the skin away from the bone^ and after 
the tail had been removed, the end of the tail was left bare and would not heal 8<i 
quickly. 


B08EDALE. 

July 5th. — Present: 17 members and 1;wo visitors. 

OOiiT Brxakikg fob Farm Work. — Mr. H. Koch read tlw following paper: — 
* ^ When breaking in a colt he should not Im less t^n three years of age, so he 
has ail his strength before he starts his working career, which should take place 
a few weeks before seeding. The eolt should be given a few hours’ work every 
day in order to get his shoulders accustomed to the work. First of all, there should 
always be ♦wo men engaged when breakiiig in the colt When the colt is taken 
from the paddock he should be first run into a loose box, which should be sur* 
rounded with a good railing fence, or a good stone wall, to prevent the young horse 
from getting away when tackled. When attempting to catch the eolt, a long, thiek 
rope, with a 2in. ring on one end, should be used, so that when the sling is made 
the rope will slip freely. Then throw the sling gently over the colt’s head, or if 
he is very wild, place the sling on a long stick, and then put it over the eolt ’s head. 
After the aninial is caught, it should be given to understand that the person brew- 
ing him in is his master, and that he will not be hurt. Next, put on the winkers, 
or a headstall; personally I favor the winkers. When putting these on, do not 
face the colt wiUi the winkers, but try and bring the winkers, with the bit un- 
buckled, from the back, over his ears, and then place the bit in his mouth. The 
colt should remain with the winkers on for several hours before any further teach 
ing, to enable him to become used to the bit. When taking the colt out of the 
lo^ box a strong rope should be umd. Put the rope through the near-side bit 
ring; with a loop, taking it mider the jaw, and then tie it on to the off-side ring 
of the bit, to prevent Uie bit from pulling through the eolt’s mouth. If this is 
donq it will also be found that the eolt can be held without any difficulty. The 
colt should then be run around in a circle, first one way, and then the’ .other, to 
give: him a little more education in mouthing. Next, the colt should be driv«) 
aronind ^ yard, and then taught to stop- and start, When this has been repeated 
for. a time he should be taken into a fallow paddock, and harnessed to a light log 
or a sledge. Then the animal sho.qld be taught to puli,, and ^onld be again drivra 
left^d right, so as to get him used to tbe chmns. Fof further education the colt 
should be put into a spring wagon with a reliable horse, and if this is carried out 
corr^tly there should be no further trouble when putling the colt into a larger 
teast The best plan is to work the young eolt on the near side, of the team, for 
if anything goes wrong when working^ the colt in the middle of the there 

will I be considerable difficulty in get^g among the other horses to set the colt 
free.: Before putting the colt to any work, a set of good-fitting harness should be 
selected, If the colt’s shoulders l^ome scalded at the end qf the day’s work 
att^fition should be mven to the draught of the bames. Particular care should be 
tal^ of the colt’s Moulders every morning. First groom them wen, and then 
see the sores are better or worse. Do not apply ai^vpiutinent on the sores whilst 
WDi^&g. This will only irritate the shoulders. When' the colt is not working I 
faviitt aas application of medicated oil. It keeps off the flies and heals the sores. 
Thermit should not be worked more than eight hours a day, nor after the sun has 
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viaoiNiA. 

July 5th, — Prerent: 18 members. 

WOKKiNO A 160 -ace* Farm. — In the eonrse of a paper dealing with this subject 
Ur C. Sterens said be intended to n^te his experience on a 160-acre farm in 
the Virginia district and on which h«‘ had made a success. The holding should 
be divided into two 40-acre paddocks, two 30-acre paddocks, and two 10-acre pad- 
jocks. In one of the latter would be the house and aU other buildings. Their 
JistrM had an abundant supply of water, so that provision should be made for 
ample stock supplies and for the growing of summer fodders. Four good horses 
•inda horse for the spring-dray or trap would be required for the working strength 
uf the farm. For the cropping area, he advocated work^ one each of the 40 
and 30 acre paddocks each year. Provided the land was in good heart, he would 
crop 70 acres each year, half of the area being devoted to wheat and half to mb, 
sown with a dressing of licwts. of super to the acre. When the land showed signs 
of failing, he would divide the land so that it would only bo cropped once in every 
three years. The two 10-acre paddocks could be iiaod for feed for the cows and 
horses. Refer ring to fallow, the speaker said he would work the land early in the 
season to a depth of 2in. and cultivate it a couple of tiroes before harvest, and 
then after every rain until the commencement of seeding. Good fallow, good and 





jdUBNAL or* tSep£i#,'l^. 

eleaii seed, and plenty of super, were the main essentia^ ^'saecesafnl fanning in 
that distriet. Seeding operations should be, commeheed early, and the oats 
drilled in b^ore rain, if there were prospect of a late seaecm. After ;^e crop 
was in and harrowed after the drill, it eonld be rolled when the pliuits had made 
a nice growth. Their district was ehi^ rtay-grow^ but if a few acres 
were reaped for seed, one would have straw for cdVering stacks bedding for 
horses, and a few bags of wheat for the; fowls. B^rding the marketing of the 
hay crop, he considered that in the majority of years it paid best to stack the 
sheaves and commence carting to the mills early in the new yoar, and seU on an 
average one load per week The farmer, by doing his own carting, would be 4ble 
to keep the horses in good condition for the work of seeding, and mske the animals 
pay for their feed. After the crop Iwd been taken off, about 30 hoggets^ should 
be purchased and grazed on the stublde. When fattened they could be sold or 
used as ration sheep for the homest^d The proper management of four or five 
good cows would very materially assist in financing the supplies from the store 
for home use. A couple of sows could be fceptj and the suckers reared, or store 
pigs could be purchas^ and fattened for the market. A flock of 40 or 50 fowl^ 
would also be an asset. These should be kept shut up until after midday, when 
they could be let out for a few hours ^ ^cercise before being housed again for the 
night. In the discussion that followed, Mr. J. B^^did not agree with early 
fallowing nor with working the fallow twice before' harvest. It had been his 
experl^ce that late fallow was the best, and that the less it was worked the 
better, so long as the weeds were kept down. He had noticed that the paddock he 
fallowed last had always returned the best crop during the last few years. Mr. 
Stanton asked if Mr. Stevens had to hand-feed his cows, as he only allowed 20 
acres for grazing. Mr. Stevens stated that it was best to get ^ much feed off 
the paddocks that were being cropped as possible, and after the green feed had 
gone, it would be necessary to give the cows some chaff, b^, lucerne, &e. Mr. 
Wright asked whether a man could make a living off 80 acres of land in that 
district t Mr. Stevens said he thought ifn man worked his brain as well as his 
muscles, end bad good laud, he could make it pay. Mr. Baker thought such a 
veuture would not be profitable, because _tbe cost of in^lements and machinery 
to work 80 acres would be as great as would be necessary to work 160 acres. 


LYNDOCH, July 2l8t. — The annual pruning match under the auspices of the 
Lyndoch Branch of the Agricultural Bureau was held at “Hillside/' the property 
of Messrs, Springbett Brothers, on Pr|day, July 2l8t.— Messrs. J. J. Kelly and 
C. A. PoUitt. were the judges, and at the conchisiou of tim competition heartily 
congratulated the competitors on the cluftnliness of their work. The results of the 
match were as follows: — Local epmpstitions.^Rod pruning — T. A. Brice, 1; 
Bk Bain, 2; L. Harper, 3. Spur pruning— N. Zinmermann, 1; E. King, 2; 

E. Bishop, 3. OpoL competitions.— Bod Linton, 1; H. Dii, 2; T. A. 

Price, 3. Spur pruning — ^E. King, Ij LfSarper, E. Bishop, A. Springbett, and 
A. Linton tied for the second place. ' • 

OWEN, AugMt 4th. — Mr. W. J. Mara^an gave an interesting report of the 
recent Winter School for Farmers that had been held ai^ . Roseworthy College* 
The speaker also replied to numerous questions. 

EIVEBTON (Women’s). — ^At a recent meeting of the^hbove’^B^nch , Mrs. 
Lougbottom tabled a splendid display of yeast cookery, including breach &<’- 
and gave an j^lanation of the making of lie various forms of food, 

STOCKPORT, July 3rd. — Mr. P. Watte imtiated.<a discussion oA the value 
of corniced dr^ and culti^tow A very keen spirited meeting x^ulted, and 
ail members ^tbok pwrt in the d^ussiMi. 

, On 13th a further meeting was h^d, when., the annual report was presented 
Hon. Secreta^ (Mr, P. Watts),- and members, freely Atf^tssed the 
a^rahtages and disadvantages of the comlnned drill and cultivator. 




fQnKg Re«ifiauM distimct, 
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. = BHKfTWOOD. 

July 13tli. — Preaenj^ lfr membeTa and viBttore^ 

FiLiiOwraa.—- Mr. G. H. BouB^^^fcread a short paper on this subject, favore^ 
a mould‘board plough for fallo^^^^ Wause it made a good job of turnii^ 
the land and burying the grass and hibbiab. At the completion of fallowing 
the harrowb Aould immediately be' brought Into operation. Fallowing should 
be starts earty Ih July, and d^hed not later than the end of Aug\mt; tho 
light mil ploughed' to a dep^ of about 3in., and the red soil to about 
The ploughed land OhouM be worked' back during October with a spring-tyne 
eultirator, so that it would be left in ridges^ and in the event of any summer 
y ainn failing the fallow would not set down so hard. Well-worked fallow was 
the foundation of good cl^ empa He suggested starting cultivating about 
the middle of Janua^ to keep the sandy rocket weed down, and about the 
middle of March a springrtyn^-jcnltivator should be used to keep the land 
<}lean for seeding. The poss^wties of securing better returns would be 
increased by keeplug the land worked clean in the summer time. If time' was 
available after harvest it was a good plan to fallow the stubble land and 
keep the we^ and other plants fed off with sheep. In the discussion that 
followed Mr. R. Ander^ agreed with the use of the spring cultivator, 
because It shook the ffiie soil down and brought the rough to the surface. 
Mr. D. B. Longbottom strongly advocated plenty of harrowing. Mr. A. L. 
Vanstone concurred in regard to fairly deep fallowing. Shallow ploughing 
caused trouble when the stubble land had to be prepared for the next barley 
crop. He favored plenty of harrowing diagonally, and then crossing again. 






Itr. C, H. Boundy luia obtiinid iie^it fesdlii -idiiowuig directly after 
haryest; the land so treated being, ^^ eaaijiy worked in the foUowing At^t. 
Smnmer fallowing, especially in the heavier elaes of land, was eomparatiTelj 
easy compared with that done, after/ seeding, and anyone giving it a trial 
would be well satisded with the remits^ . 



Jtily 6th. — Present: seven membere. 

Time and Labor Saving Hints roa the Farm.— Mr. J. Jl Allan, who con- 
tributed a paper dealing with this subject, first refened to, tile timennd Uibor thet 
would be saved on the farm if a supply of water was laid on to the homestead, 
stables, fowlyard, piggeries, and cowyards. Those fannero who used the cask 
method of pickling wheat would find that the erection of a draining table, wide 
enough to carry two bags, and a bagger attachment, would save a considerable 
amount of time, because two bags could be draining on the table, whilst one was 
being pickled in the cask. The biackgmith^s shop, he considered, should have a 
place on every farm, and a few pounds expen^^ed in the purchase of tools wmild 
be money well spent. The annual report was presented by the Hon. Secretaiv 
(Mr. B. A. Koch), and the officers were elected for the forthcoming term. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

KOONIBBA. 

June 9th. — Present: fax membeiu and visitors. 

Better Methods of . Farming. — ^In the course of a paper dealing with this 
subject Mr. H. Braunack said it was generally recognised that the only praclic 
able way of conserving the soil moisture was by means of fallowing, while to keep 
the weeds in check the use of cultivating implements, harrows, and sheep were 
most necessary. A farmer with a holdii^ of 1,000 acres should crop 300 acres, 
devote a similar area to fallow, and use the remaining 400 acres for grazii^. Such 
a plan would enable the fanner to carry, without any fear of overstocking, 150 
sheep, for they could be used to keep tiio weeds on the fallo^ Iti check, and would 
also have 400 acres over which to graze. Again the sheep played an importanl 
part in the work of the farm in assisting in the consolidation of the seed bed of 
the fallow, and they also provided the househCkld with mutton and brought in 
revenue from their wool.' The speaker was of the opinion that too many idle stock 
were kept on the majority of farms; twelve horees, he considered, wonld be ample 
to work a farm on the lines that been suggested. 


McLACHLAN. 

June 10th.— Present; 10 members. 

Conservation op Fodder,— The following paper, under the heading of 
^‘Preparation for Dry Periods,” was read by Mr. Roe; — “Australia is ^own 
for its cycles of dry years, when the stock in many districts suffer from absence 
of natural feed. In my opinion farmers in newly settled districts do not make 
sufficient provision for the time uf shortage. Rainfall on Eyre Peninsula varies 
from 20iii. to 25m, near Port Lmcol%r)to about lOin. on the far West Coast. 
As the average of our district falls about midway between these extremes, it 
is an ^sy matter to grow hay or green stuff to lay in store, for the future, 
either as hay or ensilage. I think the sowing of 50 acres of Cape barley, say 
in April, and fencing the crop off for grazing a splendid idea, During the 1914 
drought, at Ouramins, when horse feed was very scarce, I remember an instance 
where 60 acres of Gape barley were sown which kept 20 horses and f onr cows 
going right up to harvest time. Caj^ barley, being hardy, does with very little 
moisture when once rooted, and after being fed off shoots again and grows 
rapidly and forms an ideal green fodder. Oats and rye treated in this inanncT 
give good results. "Where bats and ^her hay crops grow as easily as they do in 
^ese districts, the problem of securing enough suitable dry fodder should uot 
prove a v^y diffi^t matter for tiie farmer to overcome. If is' most'easential 
thkt the stacks be kept free from vermin, and this can only be accomplished 
by mous&>proofing. When building the stack I am.in favor of sprinkling each 
with' brine. This is hiexpensiTe, as coai^ salt of jgotfd qaaMly be 
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btamed locally. 15^1^ the stack is finished I advocate thatching with sheaved 
itraw. While seasoiis are good, a few days ’ work will make a large straw 
,taek which, if treated liberally witii brine, makes a good stand-by in either wet 
\x dry seasons. H^pa of cocky chaff -^onld not be despised, but carted into 
I comer of the covered with jpleuty of straw, and fenced off/’ 

PTcSiBY. 

July Srd. 

Management op the Team. — I n the course of a paper under the heading 
•Working the Team,” Mr. F. Kanunermac said where tlie horses were called upon 
do heavy work, they should be groomed before being harnessed in the 
Homing. The collar should fit the shoulders fairly tightly, and an old super bf^, 
•ut to the desired length, folded down the middle, and placed under the collar with 
;he seams turned forwaM, could often be used with advantage. He favored the 
‘abreast” system of working the team, because it brought the horses closer to 
iieir work, and the teamster was able to see that each animal did its fair share 
)f the work. In the discussion that .followed, Mr. Woodrup thought it better to 
ISO a clean bag under the collar. Mri Symonds spoke in favor of leather-lined 
jollara, and considered a double team an advantage. Mr. Edmonds emphasized the 
leed for thorough grooming, and was of the opinion that if the horses^ere kept in. 
rood condition they would not be so liable to sore shoulders. ^ 

ROBERTS AND VERRAN. 

July 6th. — Present: six members and two visitors. 

Fallowing. — Mr. H. Simmons read a paper on this subject, and in the discussion 
that followed Mr. B. Evans stated that most of the land in their district was too 
rough at present to enable them to use the sprmg.-tooth cultivator. He favored the 
ordinary share cultivator. Harrowing was necessary to ensure a good seed bed. 
Stumps should be pulled out at fallowing, as one then had more time to devote to 
picking. Mr. A. Oomley said that he had found it a good plan to leave the surface 
)f the lighter soil in a rough state. He favored the use of the barrows on the heavier 
joils, and thought their district too rough to use the spring-tooth cultivator. The 
fallow should be worked early and whilst it was in a wet condition. Mr. M. Masters 
igrced that harrowing was necessary to make a firm seed bed. Mr. H. C. Videou 
thought that din. was rather deep for fallowing. He advised the use of tite 
harrows and spriug-tooth cultivator wherever possible for subsequent working. In 
leply, Mr. Simmons said the harrows were essential to the proper working of the 
fallow. He maintained that tfie spring-tooth cultivator was an excellent implement 
for killing the weeds if the plants were not allowed to grow too large. 


STREAKY BAY. 

July 8th. 

Hints for Improvement in Oitb Farming Operations. — Mr. G. Y. Lindquist, 
who contributed a paper on this subject, was of the opinion that the best method 
of putting in new land, provided it had carried a good burn, was to simply drill in 
the seed and run the harrows over the land. When the land had been worked for 
a number of years the weeds had to be destroyed before it would carry a payable 
crop of wheat, and in such times as those be believed that the farm could not be 
worked successfully without the aid of sheep. For the proper management of a 
farm in the district of Streaky Bay, the writer considered that it was first neces- 
sary to lay out the farm properly, and provide, if possible, for a water supply 
in every paddock. In spite of the fact that modern machinery was an expensive 
item, he firmly believed that it did not pay to work the land with old and out-of- 
date implements. Most farmers^ he thought, cultivated the land too deeply; a depth 
of from IJin. to 2in. was quite sufficient for their district. The aim of the 
farmer should be to make a good seed bed — a loose surface soil of IJin. to 2m., 
with a solid bottom underneath. He would apply from 751bs. to Icwt. of super 
to the acre. Such a dressing would not only give an increased yield, but would 
also assist in building up the fertility of the soil. Referring to the sowing of the 
seed the speaker believed that there were two reasons why, in so many instances, 
such a poor germination was received, first because of the poor condition of the 
seed bed, and secondly because many of the grains were damaged during harvesting, 
operations. Wheat tiiat was gatihered by the harvester was frequently dam^^ed, 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONGRESS 

TO BB UBLD IN TItB 

VICTORIA HALL. GAWLER PLACE, ADEIjMDE; 

On September 11th, 12th, and 13th, 1922, 

OHAIBHAN— Mr. W. 8. KELLY (CMrmM Advtaoiy Board of Agrierture). 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 11th— 

OPBNINO SESSION, 8 p.m. 

Ofekib^^ddhess — 

Ministeo of Aobicoltore (Hon. T. Pascoe, M.L.C.) 

Other Speakers. 

Chaiemah (Mr W. S. Kelly). 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12th— 

MORNING SESSION, 9 30 till 12 noon. 

Papee. . .. *• Boys’ and Girls' Gluts in Canada ” .. Mr. J. C. Jense! 

(Naracoorte Branch 

Addeess.. “ Herd Testing Societies ” The Dibectoe op AGBicnLioii 

(Prof. Arthur J. Perkini 

PiPEB To be Selected 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 16. 

. . .. “ Second Cereal Crop ” .. Mr. W. A. CLiSKi 

(Tarlee Branch 

‘The Aim of the Dairy Improvement Act” Mr. W. S. Keif 

(Chairman Advisory Board 

To be Selected 


Papee . 
Adobess , 
Pafeb , 

Addbess . 


EVENING SESSION, 7-46. 

((Illustrated with lantern) Capt. A. S. White, C.M.B.O.l 

/ xnowai •' I Iv^rltinrl iTnm i f . ... _ 


' • \ VA I 1 f I Uapt. A. O. WHlTEt U.M. 

, - (Vice-Chairman Advisory 

I Adelaide to Darwm / ^ 


Board 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13th- 

MORNING SESSION, 0-30. 

Pafeb 

Short Addresses “ The Lucerne Flea ” .. Mr. A. M Le 

(Museum Entomologik 
“ The Dried Fruit Moth ” Mr. Geo. Qois 

(Horticultural Instructa 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 2T5. 

' Fbee Pabeiahent — 
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fBEE PARLIAMENT RBSOLimONS. 


Branch. Resolutions, 

] pBTINA • “That a dttegate who travels to Congress by means 

of a private car be made an allowance of a sum 
equal to the rail, steamer, or coach fare from 
his starting place. * ’ 

0 elbow hill “That every farmer be allowed to keep one dog 

free of registration. “ 

3 MOUNT BARKER . .. “That nominations be forwarded by. the various 
Bureaux, the Department of Agriculture be 
requested to compile a list of persons com- 
petent to act as judges at shows and. to make 
such lists available to the secretaries of agri- 
cultural shows. 


4 LONE GUM “That this Congress is impressed with the need 

of steps being taken to combat the moth which 
attacks dried fruit. ’ ^ 

5 LONE GUM “That this Congress recommends the compulsory 

registration of nurserymen.” 

6. RENMABK “This Congress urges on the Government the need 

for preserving timber in the bends of the 
River Murray. ’ ^ 

7 SHOAL BAY “That the Government publish official overseas 

quotations of farmers' produce and require- 
ments.” 

8. SHOAL BAY .. .. “That the Government be asked to amend the 
Width of Tires Act to reduce the weight to 
be carried from 9cwts. to Sewts. per inch of 
tire during the dry months of the year, and 
to reduce the weight from 9cwts. to 6cwt8. 
during the wet months.” 


9. VIRGINIA ... .. ... “That this Congress urges on the Government the 

necessity for introducing legislation to control 
the sale and distribution of farm and garden 
seeds. ’ ' 

10. VIRGINIA .. .. .. .. “That, in the opinion of this Branch, immediate 

steps are necessary to cope with ^he lucerne 
flea with a view to its extermination. ’ ' 

11. YACKA “Delays in transporting stock on the railways.” 

12 PORT ELLIOT “That this Congress urges the adoption of the 

practice of selling fat cattle by live weight.” 

13. YADNARIE “That the import duty on sulphur be reduced.” 

H. SMOKY BAY “ That the Government be asked to supply to settlers 

galvanized iron under similar conditions to 
those nnder which it provides fencing material 
under the provisions of the Fencing Act.” 

15. POMPOOTA . • • • “That this Congress urge on the Government the 

, , necessity for opening up an export market, for 


.pigs, and that every encouragement be given 
the pig industry.’^ 
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and he believed it wouid pay to harvest the wheat intended for seeding with an 
ordinary reaper. Stock also played an important part, in the success of the holding, 
and the fanner should at ^l times endeavor to keep good animals, and at the 
same time aim at improving his herds and flocks. Conservation of fodder — The 
average farmer usually kept on hand just sufBcient fodder to put in his crop, and 
in the event of a drought following, the farmer was confronted with a very serious 
position. If the farmer would only conserve a sufficient quantity of hay, or 
even straw, each year, he would have no need to worry about a drought. For 
fencing, the speaker suggested the erection of a fence with posts 10 yards apart 
and iron drop^rs between. 

Lambs from Mating to Mabkino.— A member in the course of a paper dealing 
with this subject said he was in favor of a late lambing for the district of 
Streaky Bay. The lambs should be dropped about the middle of June, for at 
that time the ewes were likely to have plenty of milk and be able to graze on 
good green feed. Late lambs would not cut so much wool as those dropped earh 
in the se'aaon, but the ewe would undoubtedly be in better condition and cut a 
more valuable fleece. As the ewes required careful attention during lambing, he 
was not in favor of extending the lambing over a longer period than seven weeks, 
To arrange that, he recommended the use of one ram to each 50 or 60 ewes, and 
mating the rams with the ewes about the middle of January. A good plan was tn 
put half of the rams in first and then after an interval of 12 or 14 days the other 
rams should be placed with the flock. Seven weeks from the date of placing the 
first rams with the ewes, all the rams should be taken out of the flock. The Brst 
lambs could be expected 148 days from the date that the first rams had been 
placed with the ewes. A well sheltered paddock should be selected for the lambing 
ewes, and it was also important to make provision for a liberal supply of good 
drinking water. During the course of the lambing season, an inspection should be 
made of the flock to see if any ewes required assistance. If possible the ewes 
should not be moved from the lambing paddock until the lambs were strong 
enough to follow their mothers. The lambs could be safely tailed and ear-marked 
after they were a few days old, but, as a general practice, he was in favor of 
doing that work, weather permitting, when the majority of the lambs were six 
weelu old. 


TALIA. 

July 22nd. — ^Present: 9 members and visitors. 

Fallowing. — A short paper ou this subject was read by Mr. A. L. Bobertsun, 
in the course of which he said every farmer should make a practice of 
fallowing an area of land fOr the coming crop, a© that was the only practicable 
way of conserving a considerable amount of moisture. Fallowing was also 
essential in order to obtain maximum returns from wheat or other cereal crops. 
In preparing the lancl for the plough, all old straw and tufts of grass should 
be burned before the commencement of winter, as the spores of the takeall fungus 
developed pn rubbish ploughed under. Fallowing should be commenced as 
soon after seeding as possible, preferably with a share plough with well 
shaped mouldboards, to turn the soil completely over. Three inches to 4in. 
he considered was deep enough for working the light soils of their district. 
Where there was no danger of the soil drifting the harrows should follow 
the plough. If weeds appeared during the summer months, the sheep should 
be grazed on the fallow to keep the plants in check. After the first rains 
the fallow should be given a shallow cultivation to kill any weeds that had 
mad® n fresh growth. The speaker held the opinion that for their district 
only a few cultivations were necessary, but it was important that these should 
be given at the right time. A long debate also took place on the advisability 
of telephone communication for isolated districts. 


BUTLEE, July 10th. — The ' meeting took the form of a discussion on the 
subject ^^NecesMty for Economy and to what extent it would Pay,” in which 
Messrs. A. Pfttzner, D. Butler, and C, Jericb^too part. The officers were 
also elected for the forthcoming year and theaafeual report was presented hy 
the Hon, Secretaly (Mr, A. j. Parsons). ’ ' 
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KOONIBBA, July 7th. — The Rev. Juers, delegate to the 1921 Eyre Peninsula 
(!oDf€renee of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, gave a very interesting 
report of the proceedings of that gathering and of the work that was being 
carried on at the Minnipa Experimental Farm. 

SMOKY BAT, July 8th.— Mr. H. W. Tremaine read a paper, Galvanized Iron 
for Settlers,” and a keen discu&aion followed. The report of the work performed 
by the Branch during the past year was presented by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. 
Geo. O. Lovelock), and the officers were elected for the ensuing term. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 

CEAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES). 

MONARTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to loin.). 

July 8th. — Present: 13 members. ♦ 

Tank Building. — The monthly meeting was held at Messrs. A. & B. Sclumseher 's 
residence, when the Hon. Secretary (Mr. C. F. Altmann) read the following 
paper: — *‘In this district, with its few natural wells, wc are compelled to conserve 
surface water during the winter for summer use by building dams and tanks. The 
dam is undoubtedly the cheaper, and although a lot of water evaporates, the dam 
(•an be built big enough to last a fair time. A dam to hold properly must have a 
good clay bottom, and as that is not always to be found at the catchment site, it 
becomes necessary to adopt the more expensive method and build tanks. When 
building an underground tank make the excavation sufficiently large to allow at 
least 6in. of sand to be rammed between the wall and the soil. The sand will not 
expand or shrink when wet. I prefer the single brick wall, built with cement 
mortar. Mix about three and a half to four parts of gooil sharp sand to one part 
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of' cement. Before laying the bricks in warm weather, soak fhem in water until 
no more bubbiea rise, then iet them drain off for about an hour. When cold an'l 
wet they will remain damp for a long time before they need resoaking. A cireular 
tank is to be preferred, and it is not so likely to crack as a square one. Aftei 
the walls and floor are finished plaster with cement mortar of about two parts of 
sand to one of cement. After the plaster has set for an hour or two, paint liberally 
with pure cement, to fill up the pores. When building walls of stone and lime I 
would place sand between the soil and the wall, a-nd ime similar plaster as for a 
brick tank, except that all mortar showing on the inside of the wall should first 
be picked out as far into the wall as possible, and the wall again plaster^ Uji 
with cement. In this way a good job can be made of a stone wall. I think if 
labor is taken into consideration, the brick tank is the cheaper, and besides, one 
does not require so large an excavation. When arranging to catch water ^from 
roofs I would build an overground tank. Dig the surface soil away about 9in. to 
12in. deep for the foundations. Fill this up with concrete or wall it up with large, 
flat stones wt the bottom, to a height of about 12in. above the surface. Then level 
it off and lay the brick bottom over, bedding the bricks well in cement. I do not 
recommend an overground tank to be more than 6ft. or 7ft. from the bottom. 
-■ When the walls are finished, and have been allowed to set for a day or two, place 
pig netting tightly around the outside. Then cement the outside of the tank. The 
cement will set in between the meshes of the netting, and prevent it from stretch- 
ing. Over a small tank it is not essential, to build a roof, but on a large tank it 
i^because the wind will ruffle the water, and cause, undue pressure on the walls, 
which often leads to disastrous results.” 


• YOUNGHUSBAND. 

July fltb.— Present: six members. 

OvERSTOCKiNO. — Mr. 8. J. Brinkley, who read a paper on this subject, said in 
those raallee districts where the rainfall was light and wheaie- stock played an 
important part in the working of the holding it was very necessary that the land 
should not be overtaxed by carrying large numbers of stock. A man having a 
property of 1,000 acres should, he considered, crop 300 acres, fallow 300 acres, and 
use the lalance of the land for grazing or timber. Twelve hor^ would be neces- 
sary to successfully work such a holding, and these, with the dairy cows, would use 
most of the natural pasture, which at- best was only short-lived. In many coses 
not Bufllcient provision was made to tide the stock over dry and unfavorable 
conditions, and seeing- that no farm could be properly managed without the. aid of 
stock, the speaker contended that farmers should more generally adopt the practice 
of erecting stacks of reserve fodder. ’’ 


BEBBI, July 10th. — On Tuesday a very pleasant social evening was spent in 
the institute. Certificates and prises won at the recent pruning competitions were 
handed over, and Mr. C. 6. Savage, in a very thoughtful address, pointed out the 
advantages of becoming an active member,,of the Agricultural Bureau. 

MUBBAY BRIDGE.— On May 16th' the Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter) 
attended the meeting and delivered an address, “Dairying on the River.” A 
further meeting was held on June 20th, when Mr. C. Leishmanu (Orchard 
Instructor and Inspector) delivered a lecture in which he dealt with the subject, 
.“Growing Better Fruit.” Mr.. C. H. Beaumont (Orchard lustractor and In- 
spector) gave an address, “Picking, Packing, and Grading Fniit” on July IStlu 
PARILLA "WELL, August 18th. — ^Tho Instructor for Mallee Lands (Mr. C. P- 
IlOdge) attended the meeting and delivered an address, “General Farming 
Practices in the Mallee.” • 

iPABUNA, July 7th, — The Instructor for Malice Lands (Mr. C. P. Hodge) 
altende.d the inee^g and delivered a lecture, “Farming Ptactiees in tlm'Mallee. ’ 
Mr. F. C. Richards, of the Department of Agriculture, was also presmit and gave 
a^ Address, “The Work of the Agricultural Bureau.” 

IRENMABK, Jiily 6th. — An interesfeig evening ms spent in discussing and 
rdviewiag. the otttst^ing feafttf^ iif tbe past ssisdn. 
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WYNABBUl, Jana lOth. — Mr. WUUama read a paper, “Crop Botationa,'’ and 
an intetea&ig diaeaasion followed. 

At a ftjrther meeting held on Jnl^ ISth a paper dealing with the aahject, 
“Babbit I>BslTOCtion,“ waa contributed by Mr. P^nis, which reenlted in a free 
and interesting diBcnssion. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BLACKWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 27m. to 29in.). 

July 17th. — ^Present: 11 men^rs. 

Affli! Packing. — Mr. C. G. Grasby (Assistant Orchardist, Government Orchard, 
Blackwood) read the following paper; — ^"Now that the apple-growing industry 
ia increasing so rapidly, the time is approaching when more attention must be 
paid to methods of packing and marketing. During the previous years it will 
have been noticed that there has been an enormous amount of inferior and waste 
fruit placed on the English markets. Australia is in the initial 8b%ea of fruit 
production, and cannot afford slipshod methods. The lack of system ond co-opera- 
tion among growers is most notieeaMe. An up-to-date packing shed is an essential 
building on an orchard. It should be well lighted, properly ventilated and cool, with 
a platform on one side to facilitate unloading and loading operations. With 
such a shed any fruit picked in the heat of the day will cool rapidly, and after 
the packing season the shed could be used as a storeroom, &c. Why do we pack? 
Is it necessary to go to all this trouble to export fruitf No donbt there are 
many people who would ask such questions, and to them the following answers 


durabestos 
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durable home 
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euuld be given: — To ensure safe handling and transportation^ and to secure r 
uniform sample throughout. By wrapping we prevent a perished fruit fron 
affecting its immediate neighbors. Again, the stalks cannot injure other £ruit> 
on account of their stalks resting immediately between the fmits below them. 
Just so much space is filled as will make a package of fruit neither too tight 
nor too loose, providing the fruit is eorroetiy packed. The foundation of good 
pftcking is in the grading. There are several methods of grading practised 
throughout Australia, the most general l>oing that of sight grading. In Tamnanm 
and numerous large orchards in other Btutcs machine graders are used witii 
good results, and there is no doubt that they save time and labor. Packers 
who grade by sight, unless they are experts, are very apt to get away from 
uniformity. In small orchards, where ‘packers depend on sight grading, they 
could be helped considerably by the pickers, who should rigidly adhere to rules 
and bear in mind the maximum and minimum of grades, and keep strictiv 
within those margins. Then, again, it is eoimnonly known that some, wheii 
grading, grade to fractions, while others believe that this system is apt to be 
taken adva^age of, inasmuch that the benefit of the doubt referring to the size 
goes too often to the larger, thereby reducing the genuineness of the grade. 
In so far as cases are concern^, owing to pine woods being scarce 
and expensive, we have been using hardw'oods, the most common being 
scarce and expensive, we have been using hardwoods, the most common being 
stringybark. Although this wood makes a strong case it has not the desired 
reeiliency of the pine. Again, it has a tendency to warp badly unless first 
cut and seasoned. The internal measurements of the ease are 18in. long by 
8§in. wide by 141in. deep. There is plenty of room for improvement in the 
varieties and quality of huit which is l>eing packed at the present time, and 
it is absolutely necessary that a system be adopted whereby only a uniform 
sample of fruit would be exported. I would go so far as to suggest that a 
competent inspector -be appointed to visit each packing establishment in the 
interest of the export trade to examine the fruit being packed, give advice and 
instruction where necessary, and give lectures at various centres. This man 
should be provided with the means of travelling from one place to another 
without any loss of time. Our fruit industry is developing with rapid strides, 
and with the increase of the industry so will competition increase. Foreign 
markets for our products are necessary, wc certainly have the English markets — 
which could be improved — but we want others, and to get them our products 
must be good; Let us start in the right place and advertise our produce by only 
sending first class fruits. It is necessary, therefore, to study the variety, the 
•luality, and the keeping qualities of the fruit. For instance, apples from young 
ire(s will not keep for my length of time, and it is a well-known fact that ,^in. 
and even 2fin. fniits will go mealy in a very short time. It is all very well to 
think ^that the fruit will be sold before it has time to perish so that 
we will not be the losers, but eventually that is what will happen, 
l^e procedure for packing is as follows:— A strong, sturdy bench of 
a convenient height should be obtained. Place the bench in front of or near a 
window, as light is most essential, raise the back of the bench an inch or two 
to give it a convenient slope, and then place the cases and paper in convenieisf 
IKwitions. Owing to our fruit having to travel a long distance, a thin layer of 
woodwool should he placed over the bottom of the case. Needless to say the 
fniit is wTapped, but in so doing do not twist the paper in a hard knot over 
the stalks, in fact, that should be avoided. Merely fold or press the loo.'^c 
corners over the stalk. Of course, all apples are packed with their stems down, 
but there is room for improvement in this method. For example, I know of 
the CMC of an orchardist taking great care in packing his fruit under the 
pr^ent system. Later, when carting, the eases were loaded in the vehicle on their 
side. An inspection of the consignment showed severe bruising found to be duo 
W this meth(^ of transporting the cases on the side. The style adopted both iu 
^nada and America differ from ours. Briefly, the system is to idace the apples on 
t^ir cheeks, whereas we pack with the stalks down. To ascertain whether the 
diff^nt ^aped varieties would give varying results, I fiacked three distinct 
^^efr-long, round, and flat apples, namely, aeopatra, Jonathan, a«d Diian's 
^Img The cases were the standard bushel; The packs S ^re Hs fol- 
lows;— 2-1, 2-2, and 3-2, the grades being 3iin., 3in., 2iin., and 2iin The 2-1 pack. 
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— 'Hie piopedure in placing the apples in the ease Ttoies 

the 2-1 the first apple is ^eed in the left-hMd ^rhw, the aecond 
m the right-hand comer, and the third placed firmly in between Ncm. 1 and 2 
ontii the layer is completed. Then to start the second layer the first apple 
is placed over the space caused by Nos. 1-3 and 2, then the second on the 
left, and the third on the right, and so on. The re^ts are as f(dlOWs:T^!rhe 
2-1 pack.— *2-l pack, 6x6, contains delayers (3 x 16, 3 17) firnits, 

3m. Cleopatras; 2-1 pack, 6 x5, cwtains 6 layers (3 x 16,. 3 V 17) =99 
fruits, 3in. Jonathans; 2-1 pack, 6x6, contains 6 layers, each 18=108 fruits, 
3in. Dunn’s Seedling; 2-1 pack, 5x5, contains 5 layers, each 15=75 fruits, 
3lin. Dunn’s Seedling. The 2-2 pack. — Apples, 3in., and down to 2|m., can 
be used in this pack. The first apple is placed in the left-hand comer of the 
case, the second apple half-way between No. 1 and the right-hand comer. No. 3 
is placed between Nos. 1 and 2 and No. 4 is placed between No. 2 and the side 
of the case, and so on. To start the second layer the first apple rests between 
Noa. 2 and 4, the second rests between Nos. 1-3, and 2, and so on. The 2-2 pack.— 
2^2 pack, 4 X 5, contains 7 layers, each 18 fmit8=126 fruits, 2Sin. Clec^atras; 
2-^2 pack, 5 x 5, contains 7 layers, each 20 fniits=140 fruits; 2| Jona^ans; 2-3 
pack, 5x5, contains 7 layers, each 20 fruit8=140 fndts^ 2|m. Dimn’s Seedling; 
2-2 pack, 4x4, contains 6 layers, each 16 fniits=96 fruits, 3in. Cleopatras; 
2;‘2 pack, 4x4, contains 6 layers, each 16 fTuit8=96 fruits, Sin. Dunn’s Seedling; 
2<f2 pack, 6x5, contains 7 layers, each 22 fruH8=154 fruits, 2iin. Cleopatras; 
2i>2 pack, 6x7, contains 7 layers, each 26 fruit8=182 fruits, 2iin. Jonathans. 
The 3-2 pack. — 2^in, and 2iin. fruits can be used effectively in this pack, the 
procedure being: — ^Place Nos. 1 and 2 in each comer nearest the packer, No. 3 
is then placed between Nos. 1 and 2 and Nos. 4 and 5 between 1 and 3 and 3 and 
2 respectively, and so on. The second layer Nos. 1 and 2 rests above Nos. 1-4 and 3 
and .V5 and 2 respectively, and so on. The 3.2 pack— 3-2 pack, 6x5, contains 
7 layers (4 x 28, 3 x 27) =193 fruits, 2}m. Cleopatras; 3-2 pack, 6x5, 
cbntdns 8 layers (4 x 28, 4 x 27) =220 fruits, 2iin. Jonathans; B-2 
pack, 4x5, contains 9 layers, each 25=225 fruits, 2iin. Dunn’s Seedling; 3-2 
pack, 4x6, contains 7 layers (4 x 23, 4 x 22) =158 fruits, 2|in. Cleopatras; 
42 pack, 4x5 contains 8 layers (4 x 22, 4 x 23) =180 fruits, 2ii3L Jonathans; 
42 pack, 4x5, contains 8 layers, each 4 x 23, 4 x 22=180 fruits, 2iin. Dunn’s 
deeming. In looking through these packs it will seem strange that although 
^ee distinct types of apples were os^, there is no variation in the numbers of 
layers to the case in the 2-1 and 2-2 packs, except in the 2^2 pack, where Sin. 
apples were used; bat in looking ithrough 3-2 pack it will be found that 

there is a variation, especially where 2iin. apples were used. There you will find 
7, 8, and 9 layers, while in. the 2Jin. apples you find 7, 8, and 8 layers. Where 
2^ni. apples were used the table varies considerably; the 21in. Cleopatras give 
7 layers, 4 x 28, 3 i 27, which gives 193 fruits. The 2iin. Jonathans give 8 layers, 
4 X 28, 4 X 27= 220 fruits. The Dunn’s Seedling give 9 layers, each 25 fruits, 
making a total of 225. Here the results given by the various shapes is distinctly 
shown. It ^1 be found thai In each of the packs diagonal ^es formed, 
caused by the apples resting cheek to cheek. From this method of packing the 
diagonal pack is derived. Consideration and careful handling must be given to 
the process of nailing down, for untold damage Is done through the want of 
better methods. Owing to toe cas« bsUging at the bottom, two pieces of wood, 
lin. thick, should be placed on the floor Ifiin. apart, where each case should be 
put before nailing. 


GUMEBACEA (Average annual rainfall, 33.30ui.). 

June 5th. — Present: 8 members. 

I Cab! op Fabu MacbXnert. — M r, A. W; Cornish, vriio contributed a .sho'ft paper 
de alin g with this subject, stated 'that the high cost of requirementa. made it 
nyheessary for the farmer to take every Care of the' machines, -in that they 
should be kept in serviceable order for as many y^rs as, g^ibl^. The: hest 
hiplemeQts toould be purchased, and these should be fegul^^ and i^stematically 
ile|| with the best lubricatii^ oil, especially did that apply to those barings 
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of ^ machbus. tiiat worited at a liigh speed. Bearings - shoiild be properlj 
adjaatad, asd all imta that vere shaken from the machine shotdd be immediately 
replaced. It **8 a good plan to carry a few spare nute with the machine and 
to ke^ al) nbts screwed up tightly. At the esnd of the work for the season 
the mach&es ^onld be placed under cover, and on rainy days they could be 
overhauled, ready for next year’s work. When working the binder he considered 
it a gpbd plan to go over the land and remove any largo stones or stum^, so 
that liie nmchine would not be injeked. Any machine with wooden wheels 
should be cleaned and given a coat of linseed oil or thin paint, and all vans 
and trollies should be painted at least once every two years. 


KANGARILLA. 

July 7th. — Present: 17 members and two visitors. 

Abtiwcial Incubation and tb* Beabino op Chicks. — Mr. E. Butler read the 
iollowing paper; — “The incubation And the rearing of" chicks is among the most, 
important subjects in poultry farming. No matter how a man may feed his 
poultry- or how good his houses may be, if his chicks are weak and puny, 
his work will result in utter failure. The selection of a good incubator is 
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all important, aa the anceeas or failure of artificial incubation is largely 
depmi^t on the incubator used. There are two different kinds of incubators 
on the market, hot air and hot water. 1 have used both with success for 
some years. The hot water machine keeps a fairly steady temperature, and 
should the lamp happen to go out, and remain so for some time, the temperature 
in the egg drawer will ti^e some time to diminish. The hot air machines 
have no tank, and are far more susceptible to sudden changes of temperature. 
The incubator should be set up and operated according to the direptione, 
as each maker of incubators knows how his machines should be worked. In 
buying an incubator for the first time, do not fill it with eggs and start it 
straight away. Get to understand the way in which it should be operated. 
First fill the lamp and then light it, and see that the wick is clean and 
burning with a clear flame. Place the thermometer where instructed, and 
gradually get the heat up to the required temperature. This will need a 
little attention, as the regulator may have to be adjusted from time to time. 
Let the machine run for a few days until you have thoroughly mastered 
the. working of it, and then place the eggs in the egg drawer. The selection 
of eggs U all important,^ and only those of full size should be used. On tlie 
commercial plants the size of eggs is what the farmer wants. If he uses 
eggs averaging 24oz8. to the dozen, save^ from selected stock, he then 
knows that his results in egg production, as regards size, will be to his 
entire satisfaction. Eggs that are in any way deformed should not be 
used for hatching. Another advant^e of having eggs of uniform size U 
that, they can all get their fair share of correct heat. See that the thermometer 
18 a good one, and registers the degrees of temperature correctly. This can 
be tested alongside of another one in a basin of warm water. The thermometer 
is an important factor in hatching, and should it be faulty, the operator 
may have his work result in complete failure, and so give up in despair. 
After placing the eggs in the machine, and having set the thermometer in 
position, the door is closed and he need not worry if the temperature takes 
a little while to come up to what he requires. The eggs are cold, and if they 
are gradually brought to the necessary heat, so much the better. I usually 
allow 24 hours for heating. Care must be taken with the adjusting screw, 
and it will need a little attention to get into correct position. For the first 
.week of the hatch I usually run the temperature at 102deg. to lOSdeg., 
the second week lO.tdeg., and the last week up to 104deg. It is necessary 
to keep the temperature well up when the chicks are hatching. No hard 
and fast rule can be set down, for the person in charge must be guided 
entirely by circumstances and his own judgm,eint. Should the nights h|e 
cold, it is advisable to raise the temperature a shade, up to Ideg. if necessary, 
while at the finish of the season, should the day be hot, a slight lowering 
will be found necessary. A correct system of turning the eggs night and 
morning should be observed, ^me makers of lincubators supply ^special 
trays for this purpose, but by using, the hands one soon gets accustomed 
to the work, and can quickly get through it. With the turning comes airing. 
Fresh air will do no harm, and it is necessary that the eggs should be 
allowed to pass off all impurities by correctly airing them. The change from 
heat to cold when this operation is going on causes the shells to become 
brittle, and so help the chicks in breaking though. For the first- week I 
do not leave the eggs out very long, but gradually lengthen th® time for 
airing as the chicks develop, giving them up to 20 or 30 minutes the third 
week, according to weather conditions. Moisture must not be overlooked 
and I favor this for the first and third week. The operator of an incubator 
must use his own judgment in this respect. During the latter part of the 
: season, when things are perhaps hot and dry, more moisture will be needed 
thp in the beginning. On the 19th day some of the chicks may begin to 
chip tke ^gs; step turning, and see that the moisture trays have enough 
lukewarm water to carry the hatch through; Close the' machine right up- 
and do not open again until the hatdi is “well over. Opening the doors 
to S«e Idle chicks allows a rush of cold air, and this does a lot of harm to the 
yoimg birds. When quite dry the chicks may be removed to the brooder. 
/ wlueh ^ould be in readiness to receive them. The incubator ih^d be 
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aufOUgUy and ail fluff a&d droppings thoroughly eloaned out. 

l e machine ia then ready for further use. The rearing of chichs in liu'ge 
umbers in nt times a difficult matteri and much care and attention should 
devoted to this important branch of the poultry keeper ^s work. The 
(.stem and manner of brooding goes a long way to the success or failure 
I rearing the chicks that have been hatched. In taking the work away 
-ym Nature, the farmer must supply .what Nature intended these young 
!;ii*.ks to have, and the first need is warmth. When the chicks are in the 
uiehin^drying off in the chick drawer, the temperature is somewhere near 
OOdeg. The brooder to which these chicks are to go should be clean and 
t V, and sharp sand placed on the bottom, and when the temperature in 
he brooder is about 97deg. it will be found warm enough. The chicks 'frill 
ot need food until they are 30 or 40 hours old, and there is no need to 
e in a hurry to feed them. Nature has provided them with food in the 
oik of the egg. The chicks soon become accustomed to their new quarters, 
,id the poultry keeper can tell at a glance if they are too hot or too cold, 
’hey are the best thermometer for registering the heat in the brooders, 
nd when they look the picture of contentment, and not crowded, or panting, 
h(* poultry keeper knows that the temperature is right. When giving the 
hicks their first feed, give them good miied grain, such as wheat, rolled 
ats, peas, and maize, crushed to the necessary size. Water should always be 
.laced before them, so that they can get at it to drink: not so that they 
an get into it. A strong healthy chick soon learns to feed, and when the 
rain is scattered in some light litter, such as chaff, the chicks are soon 
lusy scratching, and looking for their food. The chicks are kept busy and 
varm with this exercise, which promotes digestion and helps the chicks 
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w other ways. Great care most be taken Biot to ov^ feed. It is indstake* 
klndneas, and* the evening meal should be the biggest. For the ilrdt 
i^eks they should have a little grain thrown to thehi about every two hourg^; 
iutd a hopper containing dry mash will be found beneficial. The dry maai 
eoBsists of bran, pollard, oatmeal, a small percentage Of meat iheal, ;and tlw 
DSuai grits. After the first fortnight the meala ean be cut down to five o? 
six per day, and the temperature of the brooders can be slightly reduced. 
By this time the chicks will have grown considerably and need mvi 
A brooder that will hold 50 day-old chicks will be found too smi^to hold 
them now, and so it is necessary to take out about half and put in another 
unit. One of the greatest mist^es in brooding chicks is overcrowding, and 
the person who does this will find danger ahead. When a month old, a little 
wet mash should be fed, and this line of feeding followed, gradually cutting 
out the grain in the morning and giving a full feed of mash. At this stage 
the early chicks will require little heat, it will depend largely on the 
conditions of the weather, but it insy be found necessary to kefep the lamp 
going for some tiine. At five or six weeks old the sexes may be picked out; 

X am speaking now of White Leghorns — and it is advisable to separate 

the sexes. They will do better thus separated, and the young cockerels 
may be treated a little differently in feeding. When old enough to do without 
artificial heat, the chicks can be drafted from the brooder house to fresh 
quarters. If the runs have been planted wit^ green feed, so much the better. 
Green feed, and plenty of it, is necessary for young Rowing stock. 'Witli 
the cold brooders ventilation is wanted, and a box can be used for thb 
purpose, with dry sand on the floor for the chicks to camp on.' Cleanlin'ea 
Is essential, and all brooders should be cleaned each day and a fresh supply 
of sand put down. Three meals a day will be found sufficient at this stage, 
two of them wet mash, and the evening meal, grain. The runs of the ahedj 
should be kept clean, and by forking over a portion the loose earth will 
give employment to the chicks. The chicks will take a little while to fiud 
the perches, and until they do it is well to keep them in their box at night. 
Chicks should be kept clear of all cold winds, as this will cause great trouble, 
‘especially during the first few weeks of their lives, and a chilled chick ii 
!far better killed. In a flock, there will be found a certain percentage of 
weaklings, and these should b® killed as soon as they can be picked out 
It is a case of ‘the survival of the fittest.’ We see this in Nature, and it 
makes a difference to the whole flock. By culling, and culling hard, • we ut 
left with the healthy, strong, and vigorous chick, whkh will ultimately 
develop into a hardy fowl, and may finally find its way into the breeding 
pen.’' 


LONGWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 37in. to 38in.). 

July 8th. — Present: 9 members and 14 visitors. 

' ■ Sf&AVIKO. — T he monthly meeting of the Branch was held at Mr. Coles ’s resi* 
;dence, and, after an inspection of the Southern Cross Pottery Works and tiu 
^homestead orchard, a proniug demonstration was given by Messrs. E. -H. Le^ 
iW. P. Woolcock of Longwood, and Mr. Stone of Longwood. In the eveniag 
^4 paper dealing with the subject “Spraying” was contributed by Mr. R. H. 
Lewis. The speaker said he first intended to deal with the fungus diseasci) 
of which fusicladiura, or black spot, of the apple and pear was the woi^ 
that the growers in that district had to combat. The beet remedy for Ite 
disease he considered to be pur© solution of bluestone, which conld be usm 
on the trees during winter. If aby application that spray was nia|" 
when the buds were just showing a tinge of pink color, the mixture should w 
^diluted. He always used Bordeaux mixture, prepared as follows: — 121b8. ^ 
Ibluestone and Slbs. »of lime to lOOgalls. of water. If the spring proved 
Iwet and rainy, another spraying could be given a fortnight later. Sulphur vaff 
applied during October was also an excellent ^ray for black spot of the apF 
laad pear, while Ihne sulphur, prepared by mixing Igall. of the preparation jw 
of water was recomnmnded for the detraction of red ^nder. tf 
as ^dse mentioned were prevalent in the distriTcf It ‘Whs hfitT advisaw' 
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spray the trees as a previe&UTe, rather than wait until the trees were 
acked and tiien use the spray in the hope of curing them. Referring to tiie 
pests, the speaker considered that the codlin moth was the worst of many 
it the growers in . the Hills district had to deal with. He was convmced that 
spraying at the right time the moth could he kept in chock, if not almost 
;>cd out altogether. Some growers did not place a great deal of faith in a 
\i spraTing with arsenate of lead, but even if that spraying only washed 
: a few^of ^gs deposited by the moth, it would have done a great deal 
/rood. The<»i^ea&r stated that he made a practice of using 71bs. or Slbs. of 
i to 10(^lls. of water, to make sure that it would kill the grubs. A calm 
1 cool day should be sel^ted for spraying operations. 


rOCKWOOD, August 7th. — Mr. H. E. Henley gave a very instructive account of 
! work, lectures, &c., given during the Winter School for Farmers at Roseworthy 
rieultural College. 

y.ORPHETT VALE, August 3rd. — Several questions dealing with complaints 
stock were brought before the meeting. A member inquired whether it was 
t;ter to harrow immediately after ploughing, or to allow the land to lie in 
; rough. Members considered it. better to allow the ground to lie in roogh 
idition for a time before using the harrows. 

MOUNT PLEASANT, July 14th. — ^Mr. C. Harding read a paper, in which 
gave an interesting account of a recent visit he had made to Tasmania. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

MILLICENT (Average annual rainfall, 29.25m.). 

June 3rd. — Present: nine members. 

Bauplinq Potatobs. — ^Mt. J. J. Guerin rra.d the following paper: — There are 
.ny farmers in this district who can grow potatoes successfully, and the .goo^ 
me gained throughout the State for MilUcent tubers speaks for itself. I have had 
)r 20 years’ experience in the growing of potatoes for local and city dealers, and 
ring this term. I have learned a good many different ways of sampling and 
sparing potatoes for market. I find that the most satisfaction is obtained by 
•king a good large sample, and by keeping out those particular sized potato^ 
it are found in every crop, and are generally classed as big seed. When keep- 
; those, out the grower has the satisfaction of knowing that he has two gains,, 
itcad of perh^s hqvlng two losses. For in the first place he is sure his consign- 
mt will give satisfaction, and in the second place his seed sample will be bene- 
Jd by being of good size, whereas if the grower insists on adding middle-sized 
tatoes to his marketable sample he may suffer a rejection, and find that be has 
o lost his best seed potatoes, I have carried out ttiis system of sampling during 
2 present season, and the result has been' Very satisfactory throughout. I find 
2 following m^hods are also worthy of careful consideration by potato growers:— 

) Sew your bags well, and close, to ju’event greening; (2) fill the bags tightly; 
prevent rubbing, especially if you are digging the crop on the greeji aide; (3) be 
refill and use clean bags. I prefer new b:^s. It pays to place potatoes on the 
irket in a clean and tidy condition, as appearance is everything, and the farmer 
10 does the work of growing and producing in the way I have indicated can 
i^ays ask and receive top prices for his potatoes and allow himself M fair 
u-gin for. cost of .preparations for market. A discussion on the subject followed, 
answer to questions, Mr. Guerin said, he considered that, generally speaking,, 
owers made, a mistake in koeping only the smaller potatoes for seed purposes. 
''■3-8 far better to put the smsJler-sized marketable sorts with the see^, and keep 
8 large ones up to a really good sample. Both lots would thus be improved. .It . 
“ a hard matter to get the diggers to make the sample what it should be, as 
Kwally they were out to get every bag they could. Although more expensive, 
thought it would pay the small grower to mix large and small when digging, 
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and samjde the crops himself after eartmg from the paddoek. tlie chaiknai] saiii 
that is a year of scarcity and high prices buyers were glad to get potatoes of am 
deeeriptmn, but when prices were Ww it .was only the prime sample that ^ oui'i 
command markk rates. Mr. Haines maintained that it was necessary for farmerti tc 
obtain and retain a good name for th( ir produce in city markets; Beferimec via; 
made to the marked difference in price which had ruled in Adelaide last 
between Victorian Carmens and Bedskins from the South-East. Mr. ^Hh saiii 
that last year, owing to the good prices obtainable, some inferior sarapla of 
fddns bad been trucked from Rendelsham, with the result that a bad imme ha<] 
been given to that variety, and consequently th^ were not in demand this season, 
although other sorts were purchased readily. ' He had had good results with Car- 
mens at Rendelsham this season. He supported Mr. Guerin’s contention that 
growers wero too ready to dispose of the best of their crops, and keep the small 
for seed. He was eiperimmiting in that direction, and was convinced that it paid 
to select some of the best of the crop for seed. Tubers taken from a strong, 
vigorous plant were naturally more productive than those from a weak and spindh 
stalk. Mr. Guerin stated that an experiment in planting had given him the oppor- 
tunity to compare the results of seed selection. Prom ordinary round seed thre^ 
tons per acre had been obtained Large cut seed had yielded four tons, and front 
large round seed five tons had been dug. The trial had been made in the 
paddock and on the same class of land. Mr. Bell mentioned that he had Obtained 
Very good results from a small plot of Pinkeyes grown on his farm this season. 
The variety seemed well suited to the locality. 

A further meeting was held on July 8th, when Mr. Downs read an extract froB 
the Journal of jigrieulture, ‘‘The Value of the Agricultural Bureau. A discuKgion 
also took place on the sub.iect, “Registration of Bulls.*** 


WIRBEGA (Average annual rainfall, to 20in.). 

July 15th. — Present: 10 members and visitors. 

The Disc Plough for Mallee Country. — The following paper was contributed 
by the Hon, Secretary (Mr. C. R. Williams): — “Since using the disc cultivating 
plough in this country I have several reasons for favoring it in preferoice to th' 
mouldboard plough. Firstly, because I think we want an implement that will get 
oyer a good acreage a day, and thus save a lot in horsefeed. Secondly, for 
plou^ing mallee country the disc is a big labor-saver as regards shoot- cuttieg. 
and by using the disc wo will get rid of the shoots more quickly. If we were t« 
fallow all the mallee land with the disc and work it two or three times during 
the year, we would find that the shoots would get very weak. This I noticed wIiej 
cultivating my fallow, when quite 75 per cent, of the shoots were cut off cleas 
at the stump. We would also get a much larger supply of hay and have a bettw 
clittuce of getting enough stubble to get a bum over the shoots. 


FRANCES, June 24tU. — Several matters of local interest, including storagf 
charges for goods at railway stations, wore brought before the meeting, and 
interesting discussion followed. 

On July 8th a Homestead Meeting was held at Mr. A. M. Harold’s residence, 
when a pruning demonstration was given by Mr. H. H. Orchard (Orchard 
Instructor and Inspector for the South-East). 

• 3rd.— Mr. Cother, sen., gave an address, “Dry BihlP 

in little, and stated that if the foU<»wing licks wnre made up for the cattle 
would not be any great danger of the animals contracting the disease;—! pwt 
^homeal to 8 parts of salt, and for a second lick.filb. stipi^phosphate and 61b. of 
Ijfne to }ewt. of saK. r r ^ 

15th.— J. Marcus wntributed a paper, “Mixed Farming/' 
and we omcera wOre appointed for the ensuing year. 




